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Govurnamnt Louse, 
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Many who, like myself, have read with pleasure tho articles 
on “Old Lahore” which have appeared from Colonel Goulding’s 
pen in the Cimland Military Gazette during the last two years, 
will greatly appreciate having theso articles in pamphlet form 
for reference, and I hope that, in this form, the articlos may 
reach -a wider public, 


* To me these reminiscences axe particularly intresting, as my 
own Garliest recollections of Lahore—somewhat hazy recollec- 
tions, T must admit—go back to 1870, and my family connec- 
tion with Lahore gocs back to 1846, when my father, as a young 
Engineer officer, occupied quarters over the Ilazuri Bagh gato 
of tbe Fort. The “Old Lahoie” of which Colonel Goulding 
writes is mostly of later date than this, and much of his recollec- 
|tidtis deal with things of a comparatively recent past. But our 
"memories of what has happened even in our own times are vory 
short-lived, and Colonel Goulding has donc a gicat service 10, 
lovors of Lahore by placing on papor the information he has given 
us, more ogpocially that relating to the European community 
stationed in this place, Ile has always taken a spocial interest 
in the early documents of our Government offices, and he has 
himself, by his long connection with the Voluntecr movement 
and with the official and municipal work of Lahore, played for 
many years a prominent parb in the social and official lilo of tho 
placo. There is alvenady a road in the Civil Station named altor 
him, and. this liltle pamphlet will also, I hope, serve to link up 
his honoured name with the history of the’ station in which he 
has lived so long, 


E, D, MACLAGAN, 
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trom the destined walls 

Of Cambala, seat of Cathian Can, 

And Samarcohanl by Oxus, LTomin’s throne 
‘To Paquin of Sinswan Kings; and thence 
To Agra and Lahoro of Great Mogal, 


Paradise Lost, Bk, XI, I. 


Oft in the stilly night, 

Eve slumber’s chain’ has bound me, 
Fond mem’zy brings the light 

Of other days around me, 


F Old Irish Song. 


When the fist of these “ Reminissonces” appoared in the 
issuo of tho Otvil and Miktay Gazette dated Septombor 22, 1922, 
it was not my intontion that thoy should be continued as a, series, 
nor had 1 the ambition to seo thom ieprinted in pamphlet 
rigrmy; but, encouraged by the hospitalty of the Hditor, I 
ht on jobting down my recollections of “ Old Lahore” in the 
fambling formin which thoy appeared from tino to time in, 
subsequont issues of tho Gazelle, ‘Thoy wero written entirely from 
memory, oxcopL wheio references have beon given to official 
records, historicn! works and diaries, 


Now that it nis beon debided to reproduce tho “ Romini« 
svences” in pamphlet foxm, they have boen slightly amplified in 
some places, and certain articles which appeared soparately havo 
beon inserted in thoie approptiate surroundings, cg, the full 
account of Anarkali’s tomb, particulars in regard to the Lawrence 
statue, the Badshahi Mosquo and Buddhu-ka-Awa, 


Yo make the pamphlot something more than a meze record 
of gossip about old times, chaptors have beon added, containing 
concise historical and descriptive accounts of Lahore, written 
by Mx, ‘I. Il Thornton, B.C. a distinguishod official of olden 
days, who was for inany yours Seeretary to the Punjab Govorn- 
ment, Printed in 1860 for private circulation, these excellent 
summaries of tho history of Jaahore were embodied, in 1876, in 
a guide-Vook, the joint work of Mz, ‘Thornton and Mz. J. lookwood 
Wipling, then Principal of tho Lahore School of Art. ‘his 


iv 


useful little book, which was published by the Punjab Gover mment | 
Press, has been long out of print. < 


A map of Lahore the lates oflicial map published by the 
Survey ot India, Map Department, will be found in the pocket 
ot this pamphlet. 


LAuorn : ) 


llth Murch 1924, 
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* The Race-course, 


It is possible that there are still in the Punjab some of the 
oldor generation who may 1emember tho days whon the so-called 
grand-stand on the Lahore race-course was nothing more 
imposing than a raised platform of carth ox sundried bricks. 
Tt was situated on the other”side of tho oval, opposite to the 
present grand-stand, with its back to Mian Mir and facing west, 
80 that its occupants had the disadvantage of tho setting 
sun in their cyes. But how many ato aware that in tho very 
carly “fifties, whon Anarkali and the Fort constituted both the 
cantonments and. the civil lines and before Mian Mir came into 
existence, tho firs raco-courso was laid out on the Wort parade 
ground, a portion of which is now known’ as the Minto Park? 
One wonders whethor the precedent for tho provision of a zace- 
course ab Baghdad was established 70 odd years ago on the banks 
of the Chota Ravi? When the troops moved to Mian Mir, the 
race-course was transforred to its present site, The oxistin 
gvand-stand and paddooks aie of comparatively recent date and 
the archives of the Honorary Secrotary’s office may contain details 
of thbir ovolution, bul it may be mentioned that considerablo 
improvements wore eflected in tho carly ‘nineties undor tho 
supervision of Captain OG. M, Stovons, ab that timo Adjulant of 
the Ist Punjab Voluntecrs and a very keon sportaman, 


Early Polo. 


‘hore is nob, as far as T am aware, any oxisting record of the 
genosis of ‘polo in Lahore, but the fast game of which I have a 
distinct recollection was played on the Fort parade ground, Tho 

"then Nowabs of Bahawalpur and Mamdol, who wo1o very promising 
lade at the timo, both took part in the game and seomed to bo as 
good as the best on tho field, 3 is difficult aftor tho lapse of so 
many years to fix even an approximate date for this matchs 
but it was probably pldyed in the emily ‘soventics. Perhap, 
some xoader interested in polo may bo ablo to throw further light 
a i satly history of the game after its first introduction into 

ahore, 


2 olp Lators, 


The Soldiers’ Garden. 


All thal remained some years ago of this most interesting 
relia of, the past was a spacious swimming bath of pucca brick, 
with a fine racket court near by, situated in the area (now under 
cultivation) behind the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh and Mela Ram’s 
Mulls, on the left of the Grand Trunk Road, travelling north, 
There is reason to believe that this garden was laid out by a member 
of the Rattigan family and that he was in charge of it for some time, 
The provision of such gardens in the vatious cantonments in 
the recently acquired territory was @ point to which considerable 
importance seems to have been attached and the records of the 
period show that the Board of Admumistration and the Chief 
Cominissioner took ruch interest in the matter. During 1856, 
the Soldies’ Garden was, with the permission of the Chief Com- 
missioner, converted into “a place of public resort”. It was 
the forerumer of our modern Gymkhana, Viewing the spot 
as it is now, it is difficult to picture it as the gathering place of 
tho beauty and fashion of old Lahore—fair lacies in enolmous 
crinolines, with attendant swains in peg-top trouseis and tall 
hats, wearing beards and whiskers of portentous size, strolling 
about among the flowor-heds, listening to the strains of the band. 

The First “ Church,” 

Anarkali’s tomb is well-known as the fist parish church of the 
Protestant community of Lahore, but tho reeqrda of the penod 
havo brought to light the existence of an even older “ church” 
hitherto unknown. Like Imany other old buildings im Isahore, 
Dhian Singh’s havelé or palace has served many, purposes since it 
was built in Sikh times by Mian Dhian Singhythe young Rajput 
who was chamberlain to Maharaja Ranjit Singh and subsequently 
Prime Minister to Maharaja Sher Singh, whose murder was atrang- 
ed with his connivance, Ho himself was murdered By his accom- 
plices immediately after. It appears from old official recoids 
that this haveli, which is situated in the Ilira Mandi, inside the 
old Taxali Gate of the city, was fitted up as a place of public worship 
for the Cluistian gatrison of the neighbouringfort and it is, thero- 
fore, presumably tho first building evor used for this purpose if 
Lahore, In response to an enquiry made by the Hon’ble Court 
of Dineotors of the Hast India Company, it was explained that the 
Garrison Engineer had spent Rs. 341-7-6 “ for fitting up Raja 
Dhian Singh’s house at Lahore as a temporary place of worship.” 
The Government of India referred to it as “the church in Dhian 
Singh’s house.” The fittings consisted of 40 benches, tlireo 
punilias, a book-stand and bamboo chicks. 
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In later yoars the building was known as tho Government 
District School and as such is remembered by the older generation 
pt Punjabis, many of whom now fill responsible positions, official 
and hon-ofticial, in tho Provinces. It was also the first home, of 
the Government College when opened on January 1, 1862, 


Anarkali’s Tomb: 
First Parisi Courom, 


Many of the old tombs and mosques of the Moghal period, 
hich are still to be found dotted about Lahore, wore, at one time 
~ another, utilised as residences or offices, For oxample, there 

is the mosque of Dai Anga near tho railway station which was 
the residence in tho carly ’fifties of My, Cope, editor of tho 
Tahore Chronicle, and was afterwards used for many yoars 
by the Railway as the Traffic Manager's office ; Covernmont House 
is built round the tomb of Muhammad Kasim Khan, a relative 
of the Emperor Akbar; tho masjid of Shah Chiragh housod the 
Accountant-General’s office for many years and is now occupied 
by the Sessions Court; but nono of these buildings has sorved 
sownany or such varied purposes as Anarkali’s tomb, ‘Tho romantic 
tiagedy connectod with the construction of this tomb is so well. 
known that it will be sufficient for the purposes of this article 
Breall the fact that Anarkeli was a slavo-girl who was buried 
ali¥@in 1599 by order of,tho Emperor Akbar, who suspected hor 
of having criminal intrigue with his son, Prinve Salim, afterwards 
the Emperor Jepangi After his adecssion to the throne, the 
latter monarch had the tomb built ovor the grave of the unfor- 
tunate gitl, Ib wag completed in 1615. During the timo of tho 
Sikhs, this tomb was oceupied by Sardar Kharak Singh, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s beir-apparont, but was subsegyently given to 
'Goneral Venture, who converted it into hava residonce 
(Sayad Muhammad Latifs “Lahore ”), When the Punjab 
was annexed by the British Government, the tomb was used 
partly as‘:a yvesidenco Jor some of the clerical sia! and 

aruly as an office,-temporary rooms being added for tho latior 
round the base of the main building. : 

* On the 1Bth March, 1851, thé Scorotary to the Board of Ad- 
ministration, Punjab, reported to the Govornment of India that 
“the Board’s offices having beon removed from tho old Residency, 
the tomb which they formerly occupied has’bocome available, and 
has lately been used, by permission of tho Board, for Divina 
Service on Sundays.” Sanction was at the same time obtained 
for the expenditure of Rs, 1,000 on fitting up tho tomb so as to 
seve as a place of worship for tho Protestant congrogation, 
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civil and military, of the station known as Anarkali, Apparently 
the temporary structme round the base was then demolished. 
Four years latep, in 1855, the Revd. Dr. Carshore, Chaplain, applied 
for, sanction t> inereaso the seating accommodation by grfing 
access to the recesses or arches round the upper storey, and the 
necessary structural alterations were carried out by the Public 
Works Department, including the construction of an outer stair- 
ease, a8 the existing “ steep and narrow staircases could not in 
any way be remodelled without incurring the expense of pulling 
down and azebyilding the turrets in which they are built, In their 
present state, they are certainly very inconvenient and not at all 
adapted to the purpose of giving free access to the proposed sit- 
tings on the upper storey of the church”. It may be noted, 
however, that in after years one of these spiral staircases remained 
in use to supplement the new outer stairosae, 


Warly in 1857, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab consented 
to the consecration of this place of Chistian worship, and over filty 
members of the congregation submitted a petition to the Bishop of 
Madras (Dr. Dealtry), then on visitation in the Punjab as represen- 
tative of the Metropolitan, asking him to consecrate it. Among the 
signatories were two future Lieutenant-Govemors of the Punjab 
(Sir Robert Montgomery, then Judicial Commissioner, and Sir 
Robert Egerton, then Settlement Officer); Lieutenant-Coloye4 
H, Fraser, officiating Chief Engineer ; Charles T, Elliot, Assigiy'it 

‘Commissioner ; Charles Hathaway, Inspector of Prisons ; Dr. 
O, Mannezs-Smith, Civil Surgeon ; Lieut, J.J. McLeod Innes, Engi- 
neers ; and the Revd, Joseph James Carshore, D. D., Chaplain, 

‘The ceremony of consecration was performed by the Bishop on 
the 24th January, 1857, the church being named St, James’s and 
it is on record that Dr. Dealtry was “ glad to find that the tomb 
ab Anarkali, in which he preached in 1847 as Arghdeacon of Cal- 
cutta, had been neatly fitted up for Divine Service.’ From this 
it may be gathered that the tomb had been occasionally used os 
a place of worship three or four years before formal permission 
was given by, the Board of Administration for its regular use on 
Sundays. ' 1 

In the carly ’seventies, when the Revd. J. R. Baldwin 
(author of “ Indian Gup ’*) was chaplain, it was found necessary 
to make a further increase in the sittings, and this was effected 
by throwing out a wooden gallery, supported on substantial wooden 
pillars, round the inner side of five of the upper arches.“ At the 
same tithe, the vault of the dome was colour-washed blue and was 
decorated with tinsel stars, to represent the firmament. This orudé 
specimen of “ Art” still disfiguves the interior of the building, 
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Str Jomes’s church was known ii later years as the Pro-Cathe- 
dral, when the Lahore diocese was created and Dy, Fronch was 
appointed its first Bishop ; and it continued i use ag “ the 
Motiter Church” of tho diocese until the presenttCathedral was 
‘completed, Anarkali’s tomb lay vacant for somo years aftor it 
was given up by the ocolesiastical authorities, but in 1891 it was 
again converted into an office for “the storage of Secretariat 
records, and is still used for that purposo, ‘I'he sarcophagus, 
whioh had been put away in one of the turrets when the building 
was first converted into a church, was placed in tho spot from 

‘ whith the altar had been removed. Tt remains to be seen what 
further changes time has in store for the old tomb alter the 
removal of its present contents to the new Seoretariat Buildings 
shortly to be constructed, 

(A reprint of this article: and a ground plan, showing, the 
positions occupied by the filtar, font, lectern, pulpit, vestry,: 
organ and choir-stalls, when the building was used as a church, 
have been recently placed in it for the ,information of visitors 
interested in its history and the sad romance associated wilh+its 
construction in A. D, 1615.) 


The Choir. 


Membors of tho Cathedral choir may be intorosted to loarn 
tiG it was in the old parish church of St. James’s that a full- 
sized, organ was substituted for the harmonium which had been 
in use for many years, and that this organ was wansfered to the 
new Cathedral, where il was succeeded in course of time by the 
present organ. ‘Tho writer of these notes was in the choir of St. 
James’s when tho “old” organ was used for the first tima, and 
many yeas later he sang in the Cathedral choir whon tho new 
organ was first used, It may also be interesting to mention 
that the “mixed choir” of St, James’s indluded at one time Lady 
Davies, wife of the Lieutenant-Governor; Miss Lindsay (choir 
leader), » daughter of Mr. Justice, Lindsay of tho Chiof Court ; 
and the two daughters of Bishop Pench. Among tho men were 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Egerton, Mr. Thornton, Seoretary 
to Govornment; Mv. (afterwards Sir Mackworth) Young, Myr. 
B. IL Baden-Powell, Mr, J, A. E. Miller, Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner, and Colonel A. II, Bamfield, Inspeetor-General of 
Polico, who was for some timo choix-master, : 


o' Shalimar : A Honeymoon Resort, 


In these days of xapid, Jocomotion when, if nothing*else, tho 
humble bat ubiquitous tonga is readily available for an ovening’s 
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drive to Shalimar or Shahdara, it may be nows to most readers 
of the Civil ang Military Gazette to learn that in the good ald 
days a trip ou} to either of theso places of historic interest was 
quite an even, for which special arrangements had to be made. 
Being far removed from the Civil Station, and hired conveyances 
not being easily obtainable, Shahdara and Shalimar were practi- 
cally isolated, so much so that tho dak bungalow on the right of 
the first terrace in Shalimar was frequently oceupied by couples 
ow their honeymoon. This bungalow was fitted up as a rest- 
houso and was often occupied for week-ends or longer periods 
hy persons requiring a change of air, Many descriptions of these 
famous gatdens have appeared in historical works and books 
of travel, bub the following description of what Shalimar was like 
in 1846 has an interest allits own, having been written in his 
diary, on March 6, 1846, by General (then Lieutenant) Maclagan, 
tho father of the present Governor of the Punjab, on his first 


visit to Lahore :— : 

_' Rode out to the Shalimar gardens. A great part of the 
space in tho interior of the gardens is occupied by tanks of water, 
from which rise numbors of fountains, repeated a second time in a 
aecond, division of the garden on a lower level. The cultivation 
is; of course, very tich in trees and flowers, and there is much 
pretly marble work in the buildings, baths, etc., within fe 
garden. It is a picture of a rich, luxurious, oriental garden, e 
enjoyment of which was enhanced by the presence of the band of 
TTer Majesty’s 9th Foot, who had a picnic here to-day ”. 

Ibis a matter of opinion whether the activities of the Archao- 
logical Department within the last few years have not deprived 
the gardens, to some extent at all events, of their characteristic 
oriental features. The ruthless felling of all the centuries—old 
mango trees, to cloar the second terrace for am ordinary rose 
‘garden, has been considered by many an act of vandalism, t 


Shahdara, 


‘The rooms on both sides of the main gateway leading from 
the serat at Shahdara into the quadrangle containing the 
Fimperor Jehangir’s tomb were also fitted up’as dak bungalows, 
like those in Shalimar, A change out to the river-sido 
andthe cool gatdens suxrounding the tomb was considered 
quite a treat, for, be it remembered that in those far off 
days travelling by dak-ghartis and doolies was a sedious 
and expensive method which absolutely precluded flying visits’ 
to the hills or elsewhere. In later years; when the Punjub Northern 
Stato Railway was under construction, large temporary worlk- 


shops wore established at Shahdara and the rooms in the gate- 


® 
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way were oconpiod as residontial quarters by somo members of 
the Ruropean stafl. 


Standing as it does on the vory banks of the Ravi, the Empor- 
or’s domb has always been in danger from erosion by ziver action, 
and it appears from old records that this danger was so imminent 
in 1854 that a special grant of Rs, 6,000 was sanctioned by the 
Chief Commissioner for the construction of protective works fot the 
tomb and for the well-known Baradari lower down the river. This 
massive structure, built originally in the midst of a beautiful gar? 
den by a member of the Moghal royal family, vas utilised in tho 
sixties as a residence for the European Superintendent in charge 
of the bridge of bogts, being most conveniently situated at the 
northern end of the. bridge, In later years it was fitted up asa 
Public Works Department rest-house, The dismantling of the 
boat-bridge a few years ago, in consequence of the construction of 
the new roadway alongside the railway bridge, has removed a 
familiar and picturesque feature of the landscape and the old 
Baradari is now no longer on the main line of traffic. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned that when tho British Government 
sot about constructing boat-bridges over the Punjab rivers, alter 
tho annexation of the Province, this bridgo over tho Ravi was 
declared to be the best of its kind and was adopted as a model, 

‘ Fagan’s Folly, 

+ Journeying from Shahdara to Lahore, we cross anothor well- 
known bridge which spans the Chota Ravi noar tho fort, named 
in the carly days “ Fagan’s Folly.” Why ib was classed as a 
monument éf ‘ folly” I was never ablo exactly to discover, but 
T remember &caring long years ago that il was so called because 
the alructuro was considered unnecessarily massive, If that was 
the reason, time. has brought the engineer his revenge, for the 

“bridge has proved a splendid oxample of engineoring foresight 
and skill, Nothing less substantial could have withstood for close 
on 70 years tho foree of the heavy floods tho writer has often seen. 
roating through this bridge and submorging the surrounding 
country right up to the Fort walls. It was builtin 1853-4 by 
Lieulenant Wagan, who was tho Engincer in charge of Civil 
Buildings in Anarkali, and its cost was debited to the expenditure 
on the Grand ‘lrunk Road, then in course of extension to Pesha- 
war, 


Other Engineering Works, 
Litulonant Fagan seems to have been on officor who was 


determined to build nothing that might fail to stand the test of 
time and olimato, Ilo was responsible also for tho aligumony 
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and constuction of the large masonz¥ channel which passes 
the Paxal Gate and carries the city drainage into the Chota 
Ravi. In connection with the construction of this channel, Lieu- 
tonant Fagan incarred the displeasure of the Miltary authori- 
ties, Who complained that they had not been consulted as regards 
the portion izaversing the Fort boundaries, Another fine speci- 
men of the work done in those days may still be seen in the drainage 
channel running along the northein compound wall of the 
“Small Cause Court, connecting the Lower Mall with Court Street 
and discharging into the area behind the Commissioner’s office, 
where an overflow channel of the Ravi existed many years ago, 
but well within the writer's recollection. It was possible in those 
days, svhen the 1iver was im flood, to launch a canoe in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present Veterinary College (old Bank of Béngal) 
and to paddle down past Anarkali’s tomb as far or farther than the 
Chauburyi on Multan Road, ‘ 


The Badshahi Mosque. 


Few of thé residents of Lahore know, perhaps, that the Bad- 
shahi Mosque near the Fort, tho majestic domeq and minarets 
of which form so conspicuous a feature of the landscape in the 
northern suburbs of Lahore, was at one time, not so very long 
ago, use for purposes other than that for whiclt it was built by’ 
the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1673 A.D. Duting Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s 1cign it was utilised by the Sikh Government as a 
magazine for military stores. 


Tis recorded that the munarets were occupied hy the match- 
lock mon of Maharaja Sher Singh when he bosieged the neigh- 
bouting Fort in 1841, and that they were again used for a similar 
purpose shortly after when light guns (zamburahs) were placed 
on their summits to bombard the Fort when the Sudhanwalia 
Sardars were besieged hg#Raja Lira Singh, (Iistory repeated 
itself in mimic warfare 48 years ago when the scheme for the 
annual inspection of the local Volunteers included the defence 
of a portion of the Fort, and Gurkha sharpshooters belonging to 
the attacking force occupied the minarets.) The present height 
of the minarets is sAid to be 143 feet, but the topmost storey 
of each, suymounted by a cupola, had to be dismantled owing 
to serious damage caused by the earthquake of 1840. The sacred 
relics now-so reverently preserved in tlie building were also 
in the possession of the Sikhs until the annexation of the Punjab 
by, ths British, It was in 1856 that Sir John Lawrente, then 
Chiel Commissioner of the Punjab, after consulting the military 
authorities responsible for the citadel and its environs, obtained 
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the sanotion of the Governrhent of India for the restoration of the 
tosque to the Mahomedan community of Lahore, and it is to be 
regrotted that some of the present-day members of that community 
are baling part in the agitation ongineered by the local extremists 
to insult the memory of the great man who was always so mind. 
ful of their interests (vide pago 36), 

An Interesting Document, 


At all events, there can be no doubt that the sentimonis 
that influenced the Brit'sh Government to give back to them 
theit historic mosque wero fully appreciated by the Mahomedan 
community who at that time wero in a position to realise what 
religious freedom really meant. The following interesting doous 
ment is a translation of a letter’signed by 70 of the most influential 
Mahomedans of Lahore in which they conveyed tho grateful 
thanks of their community 40 the Government of India, through 
Sir John Lavrence, 

Tram larno of an addhess from some cf the most influential 
‘ Mahomedans of Lahore, 


“ Whoreas from the time ot preceding kings the Badshaheo 
(Rayal) Mosque situated in the citadel of Lahore had been used 
for worship by the Mahomedans, and undet Royal mandates 
the ancestors of Syud Boozoorg Shah, son of Kazeo Choolam Shah, 
were custodians and priests of the mosque, but in conses 
quence of the roligious prejudice of the Sikh nation which ia 
opposed to the tolerant wisdom of sovereigns and the laudable 
practice of kings, the offering of worship and prayer had become 
suspended, Yea alfogethor consed Lor some time, 


“ At present, under the happy auspices of the Governmont of - 
tho East India Company, tho mosque in question has been restored 
for purposes of worship which cixeumstance is calculated to increase 
the prosperity of the Government, and Syud Boozoorg Shah has 
been appointed custodian and priest of the mosque. Therefore 
all the inhabitants of tho city of Tinhore, of all classes, and of other 
parts of the country far and near, who havo received information 
of this circumstance, have been rendered happy by the display 
of this favour on the part of Government which has hestowed 
their dues on the rightful parties and shown such generosity 
to those who were anxious to attain the objects of their religion, 
ag is caleulgted to save them from the pains and punishments of 
Eternity, People of all classes loudly praise the gracious act, 
ThewhSppiness of the people is productive of the satisfaction of 
the Almighty, the good name of the authorities and the enhanced 
prosperity and greatness of the Government which is the means of 
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obtaining the welfare of the people in this world and hereafter, We 
have no tongue to describe our thanks for this great boon, The 
only course left to us is to sincerely pray for the increase of the 
greatness and prosperity of the Government. ‘Therefore we 
have considered it proper to address this petition expressive of our 
gratitude for this boundless favour.” 


(Sealed) Kazuz Huremzoon-pEry, 
Nowas ABbootRanMan, 
Nowasn Auaup Unita Kaan, 
and 67 others. 


General Maclagan’s old diary, to which reference has 
already been made, contains thé following entries relating to, 
this mosque — 

 Priday, March 6, 1846.—.. 6... To the Hoozoorie 
Bagh, which is now occupied by the 12th Native Infantry and a 
Company of Sappers. Thore are two squares, surrounded by 
masonty works, and with four minars of red sandstone. 
At the side of one of the squares, is the large mosque called 
the Badshahee Musjid, the inscription bearing the name ‘ Abpo 
Ziftur Muhammad Alamgeer, Badshah, ’ and date 1084. 

“ Sunilay, April 17, 1846.—Service in the Badshahee Musjid 
square. (Brigadier Eckford and Dr, Corbyn). ” 

These entries relate 10 the period immediately following the 
battle of Subraon and the occupation of Lahore by « British garvi- 

“gon, : 


A Grim Welcome, 


Writing about buildings, etc., in this neighbourhood recalls 
to mind two unrecorded incidents connected with the cemetery, 
of which mention might be made, It is, I think, in “ Cupid and 
Cartridges” that the authors relate the story of a trumphal azch 
erected by the citizens of an Indian town, to welcome back their 
Deputy Commissioner from his wedding tour. On one side, the 
arch bore the inscription “ Long live Major.............. 3 on 
the other, ‘‘ God help Mus,......-.......0005 ” On the occasion, 
many yeats ago, of a Royal vient to Lahore, the local sculptor 
tivalled the grim humour of the latter inscription by displaying 
near the gemetery gate “ a banner with the strange device*— 
Waxicoms. On another occasion, the residents of the Civil Station 
witnessed the unusual sight of the chrysanthemuma ftoy the 
cemetery, garden being conveyed jo the flower-show grounds Jn, 

the hearse kindly Jent by the undertaker. , 
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The Icepits. 


The icepits were situated on a large maidan, now the site of 
the Training College and other Government educational buildings. 
*As the old methods of collecting natural ice will soon perhaps be 
considered almost pre-historic, it may be interesting to describe 
them. The big plain was divided off into rectangles which, in 1wn, 
were sub-divided into smaller plots or kiaiis, on which a layer of 
vice-sttaw was spread, On this straw were arranged 9 number of 
shallow pans of burnt clay, containing water. Long before 
sitntise, a drum stmmoned the poorer classes, mostly women and 
children, to assemble at the ice-fields to collect the contents 
of the pans,” If no drum yas heaten, it was understood 
that, owing to the presenco of clouds or other cause, no 
ice had formed, ach collector or family of collectors 
was allotted o certain number of kiaris and payment was 
made according to results, Mon in couples, carrying between 
them hand-barrows composed of Inrge baskets fastened between 
bamboos, went round the plots, collecting the ico harvest 1eaped 
by the women and childron, and conveyed their loads to the pit- , 
heads where the contents of each barrow were hoaved over the 
brit, ‘The pits were lined with » thick Iayor of straw and were 
surrounded by low walls, on which rested » chhappar roof of enor- 
mous thicknoss. Between tho walls and the edges of the pits 
ran narrow passages which enabled the carriers of the barrows 
to distribute their loads at different points, At the bottom of each 
pit were man equipped with rakes and rammors who lavelled tho , 
loe and consolidator il, The entrances to the pits were carefully 
walled up afler reeeiving thoir full supply of ice and romained 
closed till the beginning of tho next summor. It was on this supply 
and on the contents of similar pits at tho Central Jail that tho 
residents of Lahore had to depond for their requirements 
during tho summer. The ice twas issued at appointed times, 
cither for cash or on presentation of season tickots, ‘The first 
machine for’ the manufacture of artificial ico was talso erected 
in the early ‘seventies on this maidan, in close proximity to 
the pits, but it was not till some years later that the present 
factory opposite the Commercial Buildings onsured an adequate 
and reliable supply of artificial ice to mect all requirements. 

Tt may also bo mentioned that in tho days before the muni- 
cipal water-supply existed, the Lahore Contral Jail was about 
the only place from which it was possible to obtain drinking 
wate@which might be considored "fairly safe, and some of the 
European residents used to obtain permits for their blistis to 
draw water from the jail, wells during the prevalence of the 
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cholera epidemics which were by no means infroquent in those 
days. 
Some Old Bungalows. 


Separated from the old ice-fields by a narrow road on the 
west, which was zecently named Rattigan Road by the 
Municipality at the writer's suggestion, is the house now 
known as ‘“ Roselands,” occupied by the Principal of 
the Central Training College and owned by Government, 
This was the early home of the Rattigan family, and adjoining 
it is still to be seon a thatched bungalow of very old-fashioned 
type which was occupied and owned by Sir William Rattigan’s 
father-in-law, the late Colonel A. Higgins, C. I, B., another well- 
Imown and honoured resident of Lahore, who was generally 
recognised as the “father” of the 1st Punjab Volunteers, 
 Rattigan Sahib ki kotht,” as it was, and stillis, called by the older 
generation of native residents, was the scene of many a cheery 
gathering when the Rattigans entertained their friends. ‘Tennis 
was unknown in those early days, and badminton, of which Mr. 
"(ag he then was) Rattigan was a keen and expert player, had 
only recently come into vogue. In later years, Sir William Jad 
tennis courts laid out on the grounds now attached io° the 
Training College, and it was here that Lahore society 
used to gather in full force for Lady Rattigan’s fortnightly Ati 
Homes.” * 

On the other side of Colonel Higgins’s bungalow was a house 
occupied in succession by several prominent, Wuropean residents 
during tho late ‘sixties and early ‘soventies,, One of theso was 
Dr. C, Manners Smith, for many years Civil Surgeon of Lahore, 

_ Who was very popular with all classes. Another was My, Reynolds, 
the Government Advocate, who was succeeded ag tenant by 
Colonel Arthur Cory and Major Fenwick, joint editors of the newly 
established Civil and Military Gazette. Colonel Cory was 
for a time Commandant of the 1st Punjab Volunteers. Tho bun- 
galow in question is now one, of the educational buildings owned. 
by the Arya Samaj. Further down, at the end of Lahore Road, 
was the old Bank of Bengal, on the site now occupied by tho 
Veterinary College. 

. Veterinary College, 

The writer of these reminiscenes is rather proud of the fact 
that the site for the present Veterinary College was syggestéd 
by him in the columns of the Civil and Military Ghzette, 
Various sites, more or less unsuitable, had been suggested by the 
officials concerned, including 4 propogal to convert the existing 
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Civil Secretariat and neighbouring offices into a Veterinary 
College and. Hospital—desoribed by one of the enginecrs as a 
musical chairs? scheme. When the suggestion that no better 
esite could be found in Lahore for the Veterinary College than that 
occupied by the old Bank of Bengal and the adjoining Public 
Works store-godowns, appeared in print, it was rather amusing to 
hoar conjectures as to where the old Bank of Bengal building was 
situated. When it was eventually identified, its suitability 
was recognised at once and no time was lostin making preparations 
for the construction of the splendidly equipped buildings which 
now stand on the spot. 

This, of course, is modery, history, but it leads up to the 
fact that for many years previous to the construction of these 
new buildings, the Veterinary College had been accommodated in 
an old bungalow adjoining tho Mayo Ilospital and now included 
in the area of the lattor institution, 

Government College Buildings. ‘ 


It is of interest to recall that this samo old bungalow was 
occupied, by the Government College before tho present college 
buidding near the District Court was completed in 1877. : 

The crest of the mound on which the Government Collego 
now stands was occupicd in former days by an old barrack which, 
within the memory of the writor, was utilised as the Government 
Digpensary and quarters for the Apdihecary in charge, Tho 
house in the immediate neighbourhood, now tho residence of the 
Principal of the College, was then the Government Dak Bungalow 
for the uso of traveliers, and tho building now used as 9 gymnasium 
was the Presbyterian Church in which the Formans, Newtons 
and other early missionaries conducted the services, ‘Chere wore 
several other old barracks in existence in Anarkali for many yours 
after the transfer of the troops 10 Mian Mir, but a description 
of the uses to which somo of them were put by the civil authori- 
ties will be given later on. ‘ 


Tho Volunteer Rifle Range. 


Tt is difficult to realise in these days that the rifle rango 
otiginally provided for the Ist Punjab Volunteers ofter their for- 
mation in 1861 was situated inthe Lawrence Gardens, and that it 
was removed to its present site on the Multan Road at a compara- 
tively rgoont date, that is, 40 years ago. Tho old range consisted 
of thie sections, one of which extended to only 300 yards, the 
sooond to 600 yards, andthe third to 800. Theiron targets were 
plgced against tho old brick-kilns whore tho lions’ arena and 
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servants’ quarters attached to the Zoo are now located. The 
shortest of the three sections was parallel to and quite close to 
Lawzence Road, the 300 yards firing point being at the foot of the 
mound just inside the Rivaz Gate of the gardens, which gate,« 
however, did not exist in those days. The other two 
sections extended through the gardens inthe direction of the 
Superintendent’s house, the 800 yards’ firing point being where the 
road to his house meetsthe main roadfrom the Montgomery Hall 
to the “ Park ” on Lawrence Road, Both the 800 and 700 yards’ 
firing points were separated from the main portion of the range 
ly public roads which had to be picketed when firing was going on, 
but fortunately for the general public the longer distances were 
not much usedin the days of the 6ld Enfield and Snider. It was 
when the Martini rifles were issued to the corps that trouble 
sommenced, Ricochets began to skip merrily over the brick-kiln 
butts, endangering the safety of traffic on the Mall. A crisis was 
reaghed when the then Director of Public Instruction, who loved 
fus morning walk, narrowly escaped injury, if not sudden death, 
from astray bullet which ploughed up the roadway at his feet when 
he was ata point just opposite the site now occupied by the Civil 
and Military Gazette Press, 


By the way, it may be of interestto mention that previous 
to its removal to the old bungalow on the Upper Mall, the 
Gwil and Military Gazette occupied two houses in Court Street, 
Anarkali. Theso are no longerin existence, having been demol- 
ished to make room for some of the Arya Samaj educational 
buildings. Prior to that again, when the paper was atill known 
as the Indian Public Opinion it was‘ accommodated in the house 
on the Lower Mall now occupied by the Small Cause Court. 
"Dr, G. W. Leitner, the famous philologist and schola, first Prin- 
cipal of the Government College and first Registrar of the Punjab 
University, of which he might not inappropriately be desoribed as 
the founder, was at that time the editor and part proprietor, the 
other proprietor being Mr. (afterwards Sir) Lepel Griffin, the 
tolented and versatile Civilian who was for,many years Seore- 
tary to the Punjab Government. ,Anothér editor of later years, 
who combined journalism with contracting, was Mr. Peter Scott, 
Also well-known in Lahore as a distinguished freemason and 
enthusiastic volunteer officer. Mz. H, V. Cullen and Mr, Philip 
Morton, both membérs of the local bar, also occupied the edi- 
torial chair of the Indian Public Opinion in olden date be 
latter is still with us, a genial and popular member of Lahoro 
society. The former died some years ago at Simla, 
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Wowever, to return to the errant markemansmp of the 
volunteors, It is a woll-established fact that it is necossary to 
injure, or at least to scare, a high official before Govornment 
oan be induced to take steps for tho safety of the general 
public. When, therefore, the Director of Publie Instruction 
dropped his monoclo, and also mild swear-word {from 
his celebrated text-book, Urdu ki Pahli Ktiab, and reported 
his narrow escape to the proper authorities, negotiatioris were 
promptly commenced for the acquisition of land for tho present 
range on Multan Road. While this was under construction, 
the range in the Lawrence Gardens was closed and the 1st Punjab 
Volunteers had to arrange with the North-Western Railway 
corps to share the use of theirtrange on Shalimar Road, This 
was in 1883-84, 


Volunteer Camps. 


While on the subject of volunteering, it may be mentioned 
that the first volunteer camp of exercise ever held in Lahoro 
was on the race-course in November 1862, It was then, too, 
that the 1st Punjab Volunteers took part for the first time in a 
brigesle field-day with the Mian Mir garrison, The cerliest camp 
of which the writer had personal experience was ¢hat held in 
70 ot 71 on the site on which the Cathedral how stands, On 
several occasions in later years the annual camp was pitched on 
the site now ocoupied by the Tigh Court, then an open plain, 
and, later again, on the grounds now occupied by the University 
playing-fields and the Government clerks’ cottages, It was in 
one of tho carliost gamps that gallant voluntéer carned fame 
by putting forward a novel defence when brought before a Court 
Martial, charged with striking an officer. Tho culprit oxplained 
that he had “struck him asa friend, not as an officer.” ‘This 
demooratio spirit (it was brandy in those days) and the airiking 
exhibition of friendship were considered so remarkable that the 
matter was referred to Government, with the result that the 
offender was proscribed from further service in the volunteers, 


Early Journals and ‘Journalists. 


Passing reference has been made above (page 14) lo the Indian 
Puplio Opinion and Civil and Military Gazette, both of which 
newspapers trace their diroct descent from the Lahore Chronicle, 
the first English newspaper ostablished in’Lahore. The writer 
dig ynablé to fix the exact date of its first appearance, but official 
xecords show that it was in exisienco in the late forties, the 
vditor being Mr. Henry Cope. This gentleman lived in the,building 
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neat the railfvay station known as the Mosque of Dai Anga (after- 
wards occupied for many years by the Traffic Manager’s office) 
and there is reason to believe that the Lahore Chromecle Press 
was also accommodated in tiis building, Apparently editorial, 
duties did not press too heavily on Mr, Cope, who found scope 
for his superfluous energy in vatious schemes and experiments 
for the improvement of agriculture and industries, As 
Secretary to the newly established Punjab Agri-Horticultural 
Society, ho showed great interest in the encouragement of sericul- 
ture, sheep-breeding, improvements in the cultivation of flax, 
the introduction of baling presses, ete., and was also Honorary 
Secrotary to the committees formed for the collection of Punjab 
exhibits for the Great London Txhibition of 1851 and the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. For his services in connection with the 
former he received suitable recognition, but, alas! in connection 
with the latter, he figured as the defendant in a civil suit for 
damages brought against him by a firm of Indian jewellers whose 
exhibits had been detained by Mr. Cope. 

When the Press Act of 1857 came into force, it became neces- 
sary for the Lahore Ohronicle to take out a license, and con- 
temporary records show that this was granted on December 8, 
1857, on an,application signed by Mr. Oswald Welby, Manager, 
and Mr. 0. T, McArthy, Printer. The list of proprietors annexed 
to the application includes some well-known names which 
may he lamiliar to the older generations, among them being 
Mr, C, P, Elliott, ©. 8., Captain R. Fagan, Mr. 1. Monckton, C. §,, 
* Deputy Commissioner of Simla, Sir R. N. C, Hamilton, Bart,, 
London, Majér 8. B. Goad of Simla (very Jvell-known, indeed), 
Colonel Mackenzie, 8th Light Infantry, Mian Mir, and Mr. M, 
Ter Arratoon, the wealthy timber merchant and house proprietor 
of Lahore, 10 whom St. James’s Church was indebted for its clock 
and sundial, Mr, Arratoon was the pioneer of the timber trade 
with Kashmir and Chamba, and the Government records show 
what difficulties he had to contend with in his dealings with the 
officials of those States. The majority of the shareholders wero, 
however, Indians. The Chronicle press was described as being 
“kept and used at Lahore, in the Naulakha suburb of Lahore,” 
Naulokha being the name of the locality in which Dai Anga’s 
mosque is situated. In the following January, 1858, the Chief 
Commissioner sanctioned the establishment of a branch of ‘the 
Lahore Chronicle Press in Ambala Cantonments, 

Among other preases licensed at this time in Lahére under 
the provisions of the new Act were the Punjabi Press and the 
Koh-t-Nur, 
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This reference to the evolution of the Cwiland Miktary 
Guzette + recalls certain incidents connected with Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, but “ that is another story.” 


© The Delhi Institute Journal,” 


Mention may be made of the first “ publicity * newspapor 
printed in Northern India, called The Delhi ‘Institute Journal. 
Strictly speaking it does not como within the scope of articles 
dealing with ‘Old Lahore,” but Mr. Fred. Cooper, C, B,, whoso 
portrait is ono of those included in our local Valhalla, was 
the moving spirit in launching the journal and he, at all events,* 
was intimately connected with the caprtal of tho Punjab in tho 
early days. This distinguished member of tho Bengal Civil 
Service was at that lime Deputy Commissioner of Delhi and had 
rendered valuable services during the Mutiny. In later years, 
when Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, he took a prominont part 
in the construction of the Montgomery Tall, 

The firsb number of The Delhi Institute Tournal was 
published on “October 14, 1861, and was advertised as a 

i-monthly, tho rates of subscription being six rupees per annum 

and 12 annas per mensem. It consisted of cight pages, the sizo 
was’ 12inches by 9, and it was printed in English.and Urdu, in 
parallel columns, the translation rahe Page with the English 
on the samo page. The closing words of Macaulay’s charter- 
rénewal spedch wero tha motto of tho Journal: “Tet us not 
govern thom in ignorance that wo may govern thom jong.” Mr. 
‘Wagentrieber, a well-known resident of Dehli, was the proptictor 
and editor, and itgvas arranged that he should be aided in his 
editorial duties by Mr. Fred. Cooper. Othors associated with the 
editorial stall were tho Civil Surgeon, the Ifcadmaster, Mr, 
Michell, Railway Engineer ; Mr. C. Campbell, Executive Engineer ; 
the Revd. Thomas vans and the Revd. P. Broadway, 


The following extracts from the prospectus, which was 
subsequently reproduced in the first issue of the Journal, aro 
uaterosting :— ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“Té is proposed to publish a short and cheap bi-monthly 
Vernacular and Bnglish periodical (under the authority of the 
Looal Government), at Delhi, 10 be called The Delhi Institute 
Journ, A medium for comnwnioating in o familiar 
manner to the natives, all news of public and domestic interest, 
the sabject» matter of new enactments, and circular ordors 
affecting their monetary and social concerns, is ‘ bogin- 
ning to be  ‘rgal want ‘to this busy and important 
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community, It will be the object of the Journal,to supply 
this want. In addition to the dissemination -of officlal nows, 
questions of social interest, ‘of public provements, of municipal 
reform, of education, of trade, will be treated in a popular manner 4 
Articles on modern science..... veseee WIL also find their 
place, for the purpose of diffusing mechanical and scientific in- 
formation. Articles also from native pens will appear. It is 
believed that a gauge into the current feclings and ‘opinions 
amoug the populace will thus be formed . . . . Fully aware 

. thatthe natural ability of the Asiatic is at least equal to that 
of the European, nothing approaching to arrogant pretension or 
dogmatism will be permitted. It is, however, a aval understood 
fact by the natives themselves that an uncontrolled liberty of 
the press to them is at present not compatible with thar own 
personal interests or the preservation of the peace of the Empire, 
which itis the first and paramount duty of Government to secure 
as va The Delhi Tnstitute Journal then will be avowedly 
a Govornment organ.” 


On receiving 9 copy of the prospectus from Mr. Cooper, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, Bie Robert Montgomery, expressed_ tho, 
hope that it would not be issued without his sanction, asit claimed 
that the Journal was to bo “ under the authority of the Local 
Government,” .At the same timo, ho expressed doubts as to tho 
stability of the venture. Mr. Cooper wired back, promising #to 
omit the passage in question, and asking Government to subsoribo 
for 600 copies for distribution in the Punjab. Mere the correspond- 
ence enda, and wo are left in ignorance of nthe future of the 
Journal, which, according to Mr. Cooper, cama into oxistence 
to fill along felt want. In his demi-official letter, oxplaining 
the position, "ho said that “the people are eager for it. It 
is curious that they believe overything that is printed ; we 
disbelieve because it is in the newspapers, and looking to this 
fact, I have started an engine’ of great political strength for 
the Government, . . . Our greatest enemy is native malicious 
rumour, and this Wwe disatm.” But, then, Mr. Cooper was a 
sanguine onthusiast. 


Concerning Mr, Rudyard Kipling. 
. 


“He (the Ifead) had taken Beetle aside that day and 
given ,him much good advice, not one word of whish did Bestle 
remember when he dashed up to the study, white with excitement, 
and poured out the wondrous tale. It dentauded great belief. 
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“Yon begin on a hundvod a yoar ? said M'Titrk unsympa- 
ghetically. ‘Rot.’” 
6 Andmy passage aut, It’s all soiled. The Hoad saya 
*ho’s been breaking’ne in for this ovor so long, and I never knew 
T never knew. One don’t begin with writing straight off, y'know. 
Begin by filling in telograms and outting things out of papora 
with scissors’ ?, j 
This is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s graphio description, in the 
last chapter of Stalky and Co.” of his appointment to tho 
Civil and Military Gazette. I was told by tho late Sir David 
Masson, then Managing Propiictor of that journal, that he gave 
the youthful Kipling his first appointment, at tho requost of his 
father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, then Principal of the Lahore School 
of Art. The latter, Sir David said, came to him and explained 
that as young Rudyard was disqualified for any of the public 
services by reason of his defective oyesight, it was necessary to 
find other employment for him'and, as he seemed to have a taste 
for journalism, Mr, Lockwood Kipling asked if room could be 
foynd for his son onthe staft of the Civil and Military Quzette, 
JéIam not mistaken, Mr. Lockwood Kipling was himself a frequent 
contributor to the columns of that journal. The recont revival of 
tho Christmas number of the Gazelle recalls to mind the unique 
Christmas number issued many years ago in pamphlet form, 
It was called The Quartetle and containcd four short stories, 
one written by cach membor of the Kipling family—father, 
mother, son and daughter. A yoar or two ago a first edition of 
this publication waa sold at Sotheby's for quite a largo sum, No 
doubt the youthfil journalist’s anticipations were fulfilled 
and that he began by “filling in telograms and outting things 
out o” papers with scissors,” but he had attained to tho dignity 
of a fully fledged “ special correspondent” by the time the Amir 
of Afghanistan visited India in 1885, Kipling joined the party 
at Peshawar and accompanied them to Rawalpindi, where T 
heard him givo a tracy account of some of his experiences, 


; Tho futuro “ Poet of tho Empire ” was for a time a privat? 
in *B* Company of the Ist Punjab Volunteers, but no one eve! 
saw him on parade, Taving exhausted all devices for getting the 
defaulter out to parade, tho Writer, who was then in command o! 
the company, called upon Volunteer'Kipling to make good the 
capitation grant which he had failed to earn, The amount 
claimed Was promptly remitted under cover of a letter frankly 
admitting the justice of the penalty and expressing regret for 
aegleot of duty. 
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Theve appeared carly in 1923 in the columns of a provincial 
paper at Home an article from the pen of a Ihdy correspondent 
writing from Quetta in which it was suggested that Mr. I’. Beaty, 
so Well-known in Quetta and throughout Baluchistan, who retired 
trom the police last year (1922), was the original of “ Kim .” It 
may be said, without fear of contradiction by any person acquaint- 
ed with the Lahore of Kipling’s days, that there is absolutely no 
foundation for this suggestion. Until he left for Quetta, My. 
Beaty had had an uneventful career in Lahore, where his parents 
and other members of the family, were well-known, especially in 
sporting circles. There had never been anything romantic up to 
that time in the career of “ Beaty of Baluchistan.’) There is, 
however, susbtantial reason to believe that when Kipling created 
“ Kim,” he took for his model a European boy, named B-—-——, 
who was « familiar yet unusual figure in the streets of the Anarkali 
bazar. The market crossing, where the Zamzammah then stood, 
was one of his favourite haunts. Iatless and bare-footed, with all 
the cunning of a typical street Arab, this boy roamed about at will, 
and anything he did not know about bazar and serai life was* not 
worth knowing. For some time, when he was about 18 or 14 years 
old, he was to be seen driving a tikka gharrt owned by an Indian 
who had married one of his sisters. This boy’s father was a clerk 
in one of the lotal Government offices, but was believed to have 
been.a soldier in early life. After his death, his widow and 
children lived in the bazar near Kapurthala House where young 
reigned supreme over its youthful inkabitanis, Readers 
of “Kim” will be able to judge for themselves how far these 
facts support the theory of the wmter that Kipling took the 
B--——— boy for his model. ’ 





Vanished Landmarks, 


Mention has been made of an old Sikh barrack which stood 
on the site now occupied by the Government College and in which, 
after the annexation, the Civil Dispensary was located. ‘Thera 
were in old Anarkali many similar barracks and bungalows which 
became available when the troops were moved to the new canton- 
ments at Mian Mir. The bungalows, some of which still exist, 
were sold, under the orders of the Chief Commigsioner, by, Lieut 
énant Fagan, Engineer in charge of Government buildings in 
Lahore, to persons who made reasonable offera for them, 


AE. 
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Old Barracks, 


Many of the old barracks were, however, reserved for Lae As 
public buildings. Some of these stood in parallel lines on the ares 
between the Anarkali bazar and the Municipal gardens (Gol Bagh). 
Two were utilised for the accommodation of «tho Boys’ and 
Girls’ High Schools. They occupied the ground on which the Sonate 
Hall, the gift of His Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpur, noy 
stands, Another was used until recently for the offices of the two 
branches of the Public Works Department, Buildings and Roads, 
and Irrigtion, This has been demolished to make room for the 
handsome building, still under construction, in which the Chemical 
Laboratory of the Punjab Univorsity will be fitted up. Jt was 
here that the mid-day gun was fired for many years previous to its 
removal, first to the Telegraph Office and later to its present 
position on the crest of the old brick-kilnin the Lawrence gardens, 
The only one of this group of old barracks which still oxists in a 
recognizable form is that occupied by the Educational offices, The 
northern end was, howover, transformed beyond recognition 
when converted into the University library. The offices 
of tho Inspector-General of Prisons and of the Sanitary Com- 
miksioner were also accommodated for many years in this borrack, 


Insanity and Learning, 


Near by, on the site now occupied by the University Tall, 
stood a small barrack which had beon converted in 1858 into 4 
lunatic asylum, When no longor required for this purpose this 
building was madeeovor in 1868, on the initiative of Mr. A. A. 
Roberts, C. B., Judicial Commissioner and first Commandant of tho 
Ist Punjab Voluntecr Rifles, io a managing committes, for uso as 
an Institute 10 provide a veatling-room, library and place of reerca- 
tion for Government clerks and other persons of limited means. 
Itserved a useful purpose for many years, but was.in rathes 
precarious financial condition when, by the consent of tho existing 
membors, it was converted into a Club for the 1st Punjab Volunteors, 
but remained on the list of Government buildings. In 1908-04, 
when the University authorities wore looking aroupd for a sito 
for a University Hall, they cast covetous eyes on the old lunatic 
‘asylum and apparently considered it the most suitable for their 
needs, Then followed a doal inwhich, as romarked at the time, 
those who negotiated on behal€ of the Volunteers certainly showed 
no signs‘of lunacy. Suffice it to say that they succeeded in selling 
to the University for Rs, 20,000 a site and building which wero 
agtually owned by Government, receiving in addition, as a {reo 
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gift, the site on which their presont Club stands. Incidentally 
it may be mentioned that the Voluntcors are deeply indebted to 
their staunch old friend, Sir Ganga Ram, for designing this puild- 
ing and also working out the detailed plans and estimates as “a 
labour of love.” | 

More Vanished Landmarks. 

Two more old banagks, similar to those already mentioned, 
wore situated at the southern end of the road now known as thq 
Lower Mall, which was in those early days the one and only Mall. 
They stood on the site now occupied by Mr, C. Bevan Petman’s 
residence and the adjoining house, tenanted, at present, by a firm 
of timber merchants, and were known as ‘‘ Mela Ram’s Barracts,” 
having been purchased by that enterprising capitalist. Until 
their demolition, they were let out in suites to Government clerks 
and other persons of small means, One of the suites was, 
for a timo, used as a private school for girls. 


Educational Institutions. 


. A 

The Revd. 0. Sloggett, who was at that time Chaplain of Lahore: 
opened a school for Huropean and Burasian children in the Fort 
in August 1858. The nominal roll shows that there were 44 
children attending the school on the 16th of that month, 24 of 
whom were boys and 20 girls, The majority were the sons and 
daughters of soldiers, Threo girls and one boy were orphans, 
Among the boys was ‘‘ King Victory,’ and ono wonders whether 
lio proved worthy of his name and triumphed over the diffichl- 
ties the future must have had in store for a fatherless lad in a 
strange Iand. . . 

The Lahore High School for” boys, which has been 
recently closed on its absorption by the Lawrence Military 
School at Ghora Gali in the Murreo Ifills, was established in 1862 
and, as previously mentioned, was accommodated in one of tha 
old barracks near the Anarkali bazar, It was moved thence to the 
house at the bend of the Lower Mall, near the “ Pipals, ” 
‘ag a temporary Measure, pending completion of the new building 
which ‘vas being constructed for it adjoining the’ old Masonio 
Hall. This school building is at present used as a hostel for tha 
students of the Law College. The masters employed in the 
Lahore High School in the early days were presumably the best 
obtainable, but some of them were of the “ waster ” class, and it 
was not until Mr. Henry “Thompson was appointed Headmaster 
that the school was placed on a really satisfactory footing. A 
further improvement wds noticeable when, for the first time 
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ib was decided 10 get a fully qualified Headmaster from one of the 
Universities at Ifome and tho Rev. Ii. Il, Gulliver, M. A., Cam- 
bridge (afterwards officiating Ieadmaater of Bishop Cotton School, 
Simla), was selected for the appointment, This impdrtant slop 
was taken by the School Committes at the suggestion, itis believed, 
of the Chaplain, tho Rev. J. R. Baldwin, whoso unflagging energy 
resulted also in the establishment ofa new schoo! for the education 
of European girls who required tuition in advance of that provided 
in the existing Girls’ Iligh School which corresponded to the Boys’ 
Ifigh School. Tho now institution did not last long, because, 
perhaps, the necessity and advantages of the higher education 
of women were not realised by the parents of those days, 

Another institution which was reorganised if not actually 
ostablished by Mr. Baldwin was the Orphanage for European and 
Eurasian boys and girls, 34 would be impossible to o¥er-estimate 
the good work done by these two charitablo institutjons in the 
diocese of Lahore. ‘ho boys’ orphanage was closed when tho 
schools were transferred to Ghora Gali, but tho girls’ branch 
still exists and is combined, for purposes of tuition, with tho 
Cathodral High School for Girls, 


An Energetic Chaplain. 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Mr. Baldwin’s activi- 
tioa wero not confined to the improvement of educational institu. 


tions (in which, by the way, ho found timo to tako classes whou’ 


necessary) bul covered a wide ficld, It was during his chap; 
lainey that tho accommodation in the old parish church (Anarkali’s 
tomh) wal enlarged, and the foundation stone of the present Cathe- 
dral was laid—an impoging ceromony at which the writer was 
present, Mr. Baldwin substituted n full sized organ for tha 
old harmonium, and introduced a surplieed choir which included 
boys from the High School, whom he had had trained. Mrs. 
Waters, the wife of the Agent of the Bengal Bank, devoted much 
time and patience to the training ot the young choristers. The 
organ was transforred to the Cathedral in 1887, Mr. Baldwin 
also devoted much time {o organising social functions, with the 
. bwo-fold objeét of providing recreation for his parishioners and 
P collecting funds for local charities. Mis fortnightly Peuny Readings 
Lin the Lafvrence Tall were greatly appreciated nnd always drew 
, good Houses, ‘ 


* 


The Rang Mahal School. 


.. anouuer old educational institution is the well-known ‘Rong 
‘Mahal Schoolin tho city, Tt was in October 1852 that the 
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Rev. C. W. Forman, of the American Mission, first applied to 
Governmont for the historic building known as the Rang Mahal, 
which was constructed in the reign of the Emperor Shah Johan and 
was originally used as a court-house byits owners. There is a note, 
by the Deputy Commissioner in the file connected with the sale 
of the building to the Mission, to the effect that it had been used 
as a thana, or police station, but was no longer required for that 
purpose. In consideration of tho philanthropic object for 
which the building was requized, Mr. Forman’s offer of Rs. 1,000 
was accepted by the Board of Administration, although tho esti- 
mated price was Rs. 4,000. From an economic point of view, 
as showing relative values prevailing at that poriod, it is interesting 
to note that the value of the old ‘building materials was estimated 
at about five times the value of the land, the latter being only 
Rs, 627, The Rang Mahal School developed in course of time into 
the Forman Christian College. 


Tho Govornmont Collogo. 


It may not be generally known that tho estanusnment on a 
Central College at Lahore was sanationed by the Government 
of India as far back as 1856, and it was during that year that tho 
newly appointed Director of Public Instruction entered into 
correspondence with the Dean of Carlisle (soon after appointed 
Bishop of London) and the Rev. G. Hi. L. Cotton, then Head- 

_ master of Marlborough School, with a view to securing the services 

* of two suitable graduates from Tome for appointment as Principok 
and “Physical Tutor or Professor of Natural Philosophy ” in tho 
proposed college, on salaries of Rs. 600 ands. 400, respectively, 
Then, as now, the prospects offered. failed to attract men possessing 
all the necessary qualifications, and Mr. Cotton met with no fewer 
than five refusals‘in. his early endeavours to obtain really suitable 
candidates, Nevertheless, the Director considered it essential 
that the staff for the new college should be recruited at ITome and 
suggested that the selection should be entrusted to 4 Board com- 
posed of the Rev. G. BE. 8. Cotton, Meadmaster of Marlborough , 
School, the Rev. A. P. Stanley, Canon of Canterbury, and Mr. 
T. Walround, Fellow of Balliol. The only conditions suggested 
by Mr, Amold for the guidance of the Board were that the meri 
selected should be graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin or 
Darham, and that both should be laymen. It was anticrpated that 
a Professor of Mathematics might be procured in India, to complete 
thé staff. Tho Financial Commissioner, however, was ificlined to 
leave the Board unfettered discretion in making their selections. 
yBut when the proposals were laid before Nr. John Lawrence, 
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he pronounced thom premature and remarked that tho sddi- 
tional expenditure involved could not be justified for “ o scheme 
for which the state of education in the country creates no present 

. demand.” Tle directed, therefore, that further consideration of 
the proposals should be postponed for at least three or four years. 
This decision was welcomed by the Director of Public Tustruction, 
who remarked «—* I fully recognise the institution of the Contral 
College at Lahore as an indispensable part of the Punjab 
@ducational scheme. Itis too important a feature of that scheme 
ever to be lost sight of, and I shall be eager to submit its accom- 
plishment for the sanction of Government as soon asl seo a 
favourable opportunity of domg so. , 1 would rather, however, 
wait till the educational growth of the Punjab were at a loss for 
want of f college than establish a college into which the few xo- 
presentatives of the educated olass had 10 be collected,” It was 
not till seven years later that the Governmont College at Lahore 
was established, with Dr. G. W. Leitner as its first Principal, as 
already mentioned on page 14. The coilloge was opened on January 
1, 1864, in Dhian Singh’s Ilaveli, inside tho Taxali Gate of the 
city (vide pago 8). Those whd desire to follow its progress from 
that date down to present times will find all the information 
they require in Mr, IL. L. 0. Garrett’s interesting “ Ilistory of 
the Government College.” 


Public Entertainments, 


* Mention has beon made of the Penny Readings in the 
Lawrence Hall organised by the Chaplain In the carly ’seventies, 
In thoso days, thi¥ was tho only public building available for con- 
certs or other entorlainmonts, although the writer can remember 
& donjuring performance ard magio lantern exhibition given in 
the north-cast wing of the Museum (now the Tollinton Market) by 

“a Professor Vaneck, whose visit 1o Lahore was quite an event. 
This was not many years afler the Musowm was built, in 1864, 
Touring theatrical companies were unknown, but Day. Carson and 
his famous troupe of Christy Minstrels were regular and welcome 
visitors overy cold season, und never failed to draw crowded audi- 
ences to their entertainments in the Lawrence Hall. Cirouses of 
the good old-fashioned type. in which equestrian feats foymed 
the hief feature of the programme, were also regular cold weather 
Visitors, the Great Australian Cirens beiny, porhaps, thp best, 
Anything resembling tho modern “ varicty ” entortainment was 
quite unknown until the ond of the ’sixties* or beginning of the 
*aeventics, when a, touring combination known as the Stor Compan 
inoluded Lahore in their itinerary. They performed, of cougeby 
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in the Lawrence Hall and their programme included instrumental 
and vocal music, songs in character, dances, etc. This company 
and a Professor Williams shared with Dav. Carson the credit for 
the carliest endeavours to make a “ brighter Lahore.” Other 
early visitors were the famous party of dwarfs, Gencral and Mrs, 
Tom Thumb, Miss Minnie Warren and Commodore Nutt, and a 
* strong company of Japanese, the novelty of whosesbalancing and 
conjuring feats proved most attractive. In later years, Day. 
Carson was succcedel by the well-known Hudson’s Surprise Party 
which combined Christy Minstrel items with ballad singing and 
music-hall turns. By the time the Railway Theatre close to 
tho Station yard had been built, not only Ifudson’s but theatrical 
companies such as the Crofton-Ferrel combine and others not so 
well-known, were glad to visit Lahore from time’to time: Except 
for a small semi-private clu) which gave ‘an occasional perfonh- 
ance in the Roberts’ Institute, there was nothing resembling an 
amateur dramatic club, but spasmodic eflorls were made at long 
intervals to afford local talent an opportunity of showing itself. 


One such occasion was during the Viceregal sojown in March 
1879 when a Lahore audience was introduced for the first time to 
the beauties of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, the piece chosen 
being “1. M. 8. Pinafore.” The amateurs responsible for the 
production did not aspire to stage the whole opera, but limited 
themselves to selections which included somo of the most popular 
choruses and solos. An old programme brings back to memory’ 
some of the most talented singers and actors of those 
days gone by, among them being Mrs. Bocquet, wife of the Agent 
of the Railway, who sang “ Little Buttercup,” afd Colonel Medley, 
a futie Agent, who represented tho “ Admiral.” The late 
Mr. G. 1, Coates sang the “ Boatswain’s ” song. These selections 
were followed by two original pieces written for the occasion, 
one being described as a2 comedy, entitled “ Our Indian Uncle,” : 
by Mr, W. Piercy, Assistant Accountant-General, who played 
the name part ; and the other a comic sketch by Mr. Jabez Light- 
foot, called Old Brown’s Daughter, or Which shall 1 choose ?” 
In this, too, the author played a leading part. In later years, 
Mr. Lightfoot’s talents as a comedian won much appreciation in 
Simla, Madras and other stations. Another well-known amateur 
who took part in Mr. Piercy’s comedy was Mr. Philip Morton, 
who is stillin Lahore and may recall the events of the evening if 
he roads these lines. His Excellency Lord Lyfton and the Viceregal 
stall, His Honour thé Lieutenant-Governor, the Raja of Faridkot 
and other distinguished personages were present at this per- 
formance, the proceeds of which were devoted to decorating the 
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now Railway Theatre in the Station yard, near the old level 
crossing. 

Mr. Piercy was also the organiser of a “ Literary and Musical 
Christian Association ” which, howovor, did not long survive his 
transfer from Lahore, : 


Another noteworthy entertainment was the rendering in tho 
Lawrence Hall of selections from - the “Messiah” by a choir 
of amateurs, organised-and trained by My, Melville, the then 
Financial Commissioner, One of the solos was-sung by our future 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir (then Mr.) Mackworth Young. 


One incident, though trifling, may bo considered sufficiently 
‘amusing to find a place in these recollections, About 45 years ago, 
a atrong man” who described himself as “ Tho Great Spanish 
Mushroom,” gave a porformanco in the Lawrence Hall, One of 
his fonts of strongth consisted of hanging by his toes froma trapeze 
and firing off a small cannon which was suspended from cords held 
in his hands, When the explosion came, every light'was extin- 
guished, numerous panos of glass were shattered, and large pieces of 
stucco moulding fell from the rool, The rapidity with which the 
audience made their way out of the only oxit was astonishing and 
the comments of the Civil and Military Gazelte reporter, who had 
been dozing comfortably in the front row, wore unfit for publica- 
tion. A sporting offor mado by tho “‘ Mushroom” to fire off, 
higger piece of ordnanco*was promptly votoed by the District 
Superintondent of Police, who was among tho audience. 


Under the heagl of * Public Jntertainments,” mention may be 
made of an exhibition billiard match played in the Lawronco, Hall 
during the Christmas Week of L878 between the great John 
Roberts and another professional, Shorter, who wero. thon, 

‘touring India. The table was lont by the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 
The Champion concetled 175 points out of 750 and won by 103,° 


Our Municipality. 


‘rhe controversy now (Juno 1923) raging in connection with 
tho voxed question of communal, representation in the local 
Municipal Committco, which has driven the represéntatives of 
the aggrioved classes to commit harthvert, lends peculiar intorest 
to certain details of municipal administration 61  ypsrs sago, * 
gleaned from old docimonts on rosord in the Punjab Civil Seere- 
taciat. The constitution of the Municipal Committee sanctioned 
for Lahore was publishod in Notification No. 704, dated April 2, 
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1862, and provided for the aunual election ‘of 13 membors, “ by 
delegates or panchayats of trades or callings,’ the communal 
representation being fixed at seven Hindus, five Mohamadans 
and one Sikh. The first Committee elected undor this constitution 
began work on May 1, 1862, and: consisted of the following members, 
some of whom belonged, to the local aristocracy while others were * 
men who had mado thoir mark as “captains of industry.” To 
the latter oategory belonged Mian Muhammad Sultan, the wealthy 
contractor, who built the European barracks, etc., at Mian Mir, 
and presented to the citizens of Lahore tho famous serai near the 
railway station which bears his name:— - 


Members~-(1) Ajudhia Pershad, (2) Nawab Ali Raza Khan, 
(3) Lala Rattan Chand, (4) Diwan Shankar, Nath, (5) Fakir * 
Shams-ud-Diny (6) Sardar Isti Singh, (7) Bakhshi Kanhya Lal, 
(8) Nawab Abdul Majid Khan, (9) Lala Madi Shah, (10) Lala 
Harjas Rai, (11) Mian Muhammad Sultan, (12) Mian Gama, 
(18) Lala Buta Shah. 


The first annual report of this Committee was submitted to 
Government in the vernacular, It showed that 48 meotings 
had been held during the yevr, and that the attendance of members 
had been satisfactory. Lala Rattan Chand and Diwan Shankar 
Nath tied for first‘place with an altendance of 47 meotings each, 
Egdeavours made to lease out the chung? or town tax, now known as 
octroi, having proved unsuccesslul, the Gommittec kopt its adminis! 
tration undor direct management. The collections for the first 
year amounted 1o Rs, 91,393. A sum of Rs, 8,404 was spent 
on special conservancy staff engaged to combateono of the cholora 
epidemics so common in those days. The Committeo sqemed 
fully to realise their responsibilities in the matter of sanitation 
rand public improvementa, for their report shows that a loan 
of Rs. 40,000 was raised by public subscription for the excavation 
of a water-course round the city, and that Rs. 4,387 were oxponded 
on filling up the city ditch and converting part of itinto o garden, 
An oxpenditure of Rs. 18,000 was also incurred on*th congtruc- 
tion df a circular drain from the Lohari to the Tazali Gate, dis- 
charging into the Chota Ravi; and the Delhi and Lohari Gates 
were demolished and reconstrugted, in order to make them wider, 
This may be pronounced a'vory satisfactory record indeed of ‘ some- 
thing attempted, something done,” and it suggests the thought 
that®the.Lahore Municipal Committee was more vigoroys and 
efficient in its infancy than itis in its matullty. Our City Grand- 
fathers believed in deeds, while theiz successors believe in words. 
This opportunity may be taken to correct a mistake that has 
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been mado on some occasions and in some quarters in. describing 
the appointment last year (1922) of a non-official President. as the : 
first experiment of its kind in the history of the Lahoro Munici- 
-pality, As a matter of fact, the exporiment was tried many 
years ago, whon Nawab Sir Nawazish Ali Khan, Kazilbash, and 
General Sam Black, ex-Military Secretary to the Punjab Goyern- 
ment and first Governor of the Aitchison Chicfs’ College, wert in 
urn occupants of the Presidential chair, 


Previous to the opening of the present Town Ilall by H, R. IT, 
Prince Albert Victor on February 8, 1890, the Municipal office 
was located in a bungalow outside the Bhati Gate of the City, 
near the Police chaukt. 


Government House. 


It is ‘common knowledge that Governmont Touse is built 
round the tomb of Muhammad Kasim Khan, a cousin of tho Em- 
peror Akbar. This nobleman was a great patron of wrestlers 
and his tomb was, therefore, known as the ‘ Gumbaz Kushtiwala,” 
During Gilh times, it was converted into a private residence by 
Jemadar Khushal Singh, uncle of Raja Teja Singh, and it is referred 
to as “ Khushal Singh’s house ” in the correspondence connected 
with its acquisition for use as a Residoncy. A dip into that 
old correspondence shows that the property was acquixed by giving 
Raja Teja Singh other houses in exchange, and that the work of 
adaptation and reconstruction was in progress from March 1861 
to December 1852. Tho plans and cstimates were prepared by 
Lieutenant-ColoneleNapicr, then Civil Engincer of the Punjab, 
and the work was exceuted by Licutenant Fagan, who was in 
charge of public works in Lahore, under the personal supervision 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, President of tho Board of Administra- 
tion, , The exact cost of the work was Res,+16,607-10-1, out of 
which Rs. 2,500 were paid to “ the tenant in possession.” «The 
whole cost was mot by the Government of India, It is on record 
that considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining leans 
of proper dimensions for some of the roofs and also that, while 
the work was in progress, much damage was caused to the out- 
buildings by the “heavy rains occurring simultaneously with 
inundation from the plain of Mian Mir.” The “ plastering and 
magopry of the main building ” were also damaged. An oxemi- 
nation of the detailed reports showing progress of the woxk reveals 
the fact that in those*early days a European overseer could bo 
obtained for Rs. 40 per mensem ; a Munshi for Rs. 12 ; head masons 
and carpenters for Rs. 16, while ordinary masons wero paid from 
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4 to 6 annas a day. When the work of conversion and adapta- 
tion was completed, carly in 1853, the old Residency, how the 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, was made available for the accommo- 
dation of the Board’s offices, Before its occupation by the head 
of the local Government, Khushal Singh’s house was, immediately 
after the annexation, occupied by the Deputy Commissioner, 
Major Macgregor, At one time, there were in the vicinity of the 
tomb barracks for the troops commanded by Jemadar Khushal 
Singh, but the tomb itself is all that now remains of the original 
buildings. 


When Lieutenant Maclagan made the following entry in his 
diary on Friday, March 6, 1846, while on duty with the British 
garrison located in Lahore after the Sikh war, little could he foresee 
that he was writing about a building destinod to be the future 
rosidonce of his son, the first Governor of the Punjab :-- 


“Started carly with G, IIutchinson and Glover to see soma 
of the sights in the neighbourhood ol Lahore. We picked up 
T. C. B. at his own camp and went fist by the cantonment of 
Kooshal Singh: and his house, south of Lahore, and through the 
City, which, as much as we saw of 16, is extremely filthy, the 
sbreets being one continued gutter, and that of the dirtiest.” 


The Mall, 


It is of interest to recall that tho beautiful Mail of which we 
are so justly proud and which is admittedly one of the finest pub- 
lic roads in India, was first aligned in 1851 by Fiewt.-Culonel Napier, 
the Civil Engineer, who described it as “ a direct road from Anar- 
kali to Mian Mir?’ Tle submitictl alternative estimates for its 
construction, one for Rs, 12,544 and the other for Rs. 10,428. 
Tho former was for karkar throughout, the latter for an under 
layer of bricks with a hankur surface. Colonel Napier thought 
that the cheaper design would be sufficiently durable, but, in {rans- 
mitting both estimates Lo the Government of India, the Board of 
Administration remarked that they thought that as this road would 
bo “ the groal thoroughfare not only with Anarkali but also with 
the city, ” it would be more economical in the long run to sane- 
tion tho higher estimate. The Government of India, however, 
accepted Colonel Napicr’s opinion and sanctioned, in Aprils 1851, 
the lower estimate, No noticeable altcration cither in alignment 
or width seems to have been made till a comparatively recent dato 
when, while Sir Ginga Ram was Executive Engineer in charge of 
fhe Lahore Provincial Division, extensive improvements wore | 
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cartied out in the sections east of the Post Office crossing. 
Later still the whole length of the Mall was remodelled on its pre« 
sent lines under the personal supervision of the late Mr. DuCane 
Smythe, Chief Engineer, who, in turn, was supervised by the 
then Licutenant-Governor, Sir Charles Rivaz. It was nothing 
untisual to meet, on a winter’s morning, these two high officials 
in earnest consultation by tho roadside. On ono occasion the 
writer saw the Chicf Engineer kneeling on the ground with a 
measuring tupe in his hands, while on another the Licutenant- 
Governor, who nover allowed the felling of a ire if it could 
possibly be avoided, was personally superintending the marking 
of certain roadside trees which had to come down when the 
Mall was being realigned and wilened opposite the Mayo School 
of Art. : 


It is worth noting that the estimate submitted by Colonel 
Napicr on March 13, 1851, was sanctioned by the Government of 
India in the following Apuil. Such indecent haste would bo con- 
sidercd unpardonable in these days of railways, telegraphs, tele 
phones and other up-to-date mvans of expediting work. 


The Lower Mail. 


Jt is doubtful whether there is anything on record Lo show 
when. tho “ direct road from Anarkali to Mian Mir’ was first 
officially described as the Upper Mall, but it was shown os 
Lawrence Road in meps provious to 1876, Originally Uhere was 
the one and only Mall, now known as tho Lower Mall, extend« 
ing from the Deputy Commissioner’s court 10 dhe Multan Road 
junction. Itis very probablo that the new nomenelature came into 
general tse about the time that the portion of the Civil Station 
between Government ILouse and Anarkali was christened 
Donald ‘own, in commemoration of Sir Donald MeLcod's 
Lieutenant-Governorship. One seldom, if ever, hears of Donald 
Town in these days, but Anarkali and Naulakha, the two original 
sub-divisions, ave still well-defined arcas. The social life of Old 
Lahore centred round the now deserted Lower Mall in days not 
too far distant, when tho Police Band played regularly twico a 
week in the Gol Bagh, then known as the Bandstand Gardens, 
and the beauty ‘and fashion of the station gathered there to 

exchange’ gossip and listen to tho music. The bandstand and 
the masonry promenade are all that now rentain as indications 
of departed, glorics, 
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The Mall in 1875, 


Tlaving given some details of the evolution’ of the famous 
Lahore Mall, from its original alignment and isp desu in 1851, 
when it was described as “ the direct road from Anarkali to Miay 
Miz,” to its present condition, it may be of interest to ‘paint, i 
possible, a word picture of what this important road was like about 
50 years ago. Coming from the direction of Mian Mir, nothing 
was td be seen after crossing the canal but barren plaing on both 
sides of the road, with the exception’ of an old double-storeyed 
bungalow on the left, now owned by H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 
This was oceupied for some years by the Anglican Bishop of Lahore 
and was known as Bishopsbourne. Further on, on the same 
side of the road, were the Lawrence Gardens and the Lawrence 
and Montgomery Halls, with Government House on the opposite 
side, By the way, thore is a curious mistake in Lientenant-Colonel 
Newell’s “ Lahore,” on page 41, where he describes the Lawience 
Hall as a “ handsome ved brick building.” 

Another mistake which might be corrected in a future edition 
of that pamphlet is the statement on page 60 that when Anar- 
kali’s tomb “ was converted into a Christian church.,. . . 
the sarcophagus was transferred to the east recess where it stands 
ona small dais.” Asa matter of fact, it was placed in this posi- 
tion, taking the place of the communion table, when the build- 
ing was no longer required for use as the parish church. In tho 
. interval between the consecration of the tomb aga placa of 
Christian worship and its conversion into a record room for 
Secretariat files, the sarcophagus was store® in one of the 
turret chambers (vide page 6), ‘ 

However, lotis resume our ramble down the Mall as it was in 
1875. Having passed Government Ilouse, we came to Arundel, 
occupied for several years by Mr. R, Burney, 1.C.8., and by a 
succession of many other officials and non-officials well known in 
Lahore society. There is ‘a small plot of land between Kashmir 
Road and the Arundel gateway which is still, I think," sometimes 
spoken of as ‘‘ Burney’s garden.” Next we came to the old Punjab 
Club, a hideous barrack-like structure, with its racket-court at the 
back, which explains why Egerton Road was known in years gone 
by as Racket Court Road, Nedou’s Hotel now stands on this 
site. There were no buildings on the opposite side of the road, 
where the new Masonic Lodge was built in 1916. Nor were there 
any buildings on fhe loft, between Charing Cross and the Hall 
Road crossing, except the one of which Mr. Bremner’s photographio 
giudio is an annexé, On the opposite side of this section of toad 
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there were only three bungalows, the one at present occupied 
by the office of the Director of Industries, Mx. Dav. Jahnaton’s 
estate, “Beau Pare,” and the building new owned by the Ford 
Motor Company, in which Mr. Rudyard Kipling served hig 
appronticeship as a journalist on the staff of the Oil and 
Military Gazelte. This building was also the office of the 
Military Secretary to. the Punjab‘ Government in tho early 
eighties. It may ba mentioned that, though not actually 
on tho Mall frontage, the building now known as the Sunnyvicw 
Ifotel was built by a former Postmaster of Lahore, Mr. 
George, as a private residence, Moving along the section be- 
twedn the Ilfall Road crossing and ‘the Lawience static, the 
only building which met the eye on the right was the one occupied 
for so many yoars by the late Mr, Jas, Davison’s carriage shops, 
while on the left were two old bungalows one of which, known in 
cecent years as “The Uxchange,” has now been demolished to 
nake zoom for Sir Ganga Ram’s block of business premises, 
Che other was the building occupied for many years by Messis, 
Phelps Co., which was demolished 4 couple of years ago to 
provide a site for the show-rooms and workshops of the Bombay 
Jyole and Motor Agency, A conspicuous feature in the neighbouz- 
rood where the Lawrence statue now stands was a square Lower- 
ike building of old Punjabi'bricks which had’ been the home for 
many years of an ,ex-oflicer of. the British army who, Naving 
been cashiered during the Sikh wars, obtained employment as a 
elerk in the Punjab Civil Scorotariat, where he worked to the, 
day of his death. This old gentleman seemed to have 
neither a friend no? a relative in Inia, and lived in semi-oriental 
‘fashion, with a strictly controlled zenana, ’ 
‘The only building on the plain now occupied by the Ligh 
Court was the shrine of Shah Chizagh, in which the Accountant- 
General’s office was housed for many long years, until its removal 
to its present quarters. It appears, however, from some very 
old records that, before jts ocoupation by the Accountant-General’s 
office, this shrine was the residence of the ‘Principal Assistant 
to the Deputy Commissioner.” , 
On the opposite side of the road, too, there was only one soli 
dry puilding which still exists and was in thoge days occupied by 
3, Richardson & Co,, the predecessors of Messrs, Plomer & Co, 
and at that time the only chemistsin Lahore, After passing 
Shah Chiragh, there were no buildings on either sido of the road 
until we reached the Ice Factory, ‘The areas now ocoypied by 
ithe General. Post Office and the Alliance Bank on the left, and on 
the wight by dhe Telogravh Office, Imnorial Bank, Fouman 
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Christian Collego, Convent, Mool Chand’s shop and the Y. M. C. A, 
Buildings, were open spaces, The writer remembers an occasion 
when he was taken for an involuntary ride across the present site 
of the Telegraph Office and Mool Chand’s Buildings by a Kebuli, 
pony, unused to wheeled traffic, who took fright at a passing dog- 
cark, Most of this area was then under cultivation. 

Tf the reader can follow this rambling description, he or she 
may be able to conjure up a more or less accurate idea of what the 
Upper Mall was like before the construction of the numerous im- 
posing buildings, private and public, with which we are now so 
familiar, Some of these, for example, the Masonic Hall, Shah Din 
Buildings, Mela Ram’s Buildings, the Post and Telegraph Offices 
and the High Court, have filled up open spaces, while others have 
replaced demolished bungalows, for instance, Nedou’s and Stiftle’s 
hotels, the Ciwil and Military Gazelte offices, the huge business 
premises known as Selim Buildings and the show-room and 
workshop of the Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, to say nothing 
of the most recent contributions made by Sir Shadi Lal and Sir 
Ganga Ram to the architectural improvement of our Mall. 

Before leaving the Upper Mall, it may be of interest to nots 
that the section between the Anarkali bazar and tho Gol Bagh 
was at one time known as Exhibition'Road, in commemoration of 
tho Panjab Exhibition held in 1861 in the building now used as 
the Municipal (Tollinton) Market, 


, Other Roads, 


This dosoription of the twe Malls and tho ywoposals now under « 
consideration’ by the municipality for regulating building opera- 
tions“on the various public roads in the civil slation, suggest that 
it might be of interest to noto briefly what the names of some of 
the most important of those roads indicate. Thus, for exantple, it 
may not be generally known that Abbott Road is named after a 
famous frontier administrator of carly times, Sir James Abbott, 
whose memory is also commemorated by the name givan to tho 
capital of the Hazara district ; Chamberlain and Nicholson Roads 
serve to femind, us of the two great soldiers who did so much to save 
India in the dark days of the Mutiny ; Beadon, Brandreth, Cooper, 
Cust, Lake, Hall and Nisbet Roads perpetuate the relgns of foymer y 
Deputy Commissioners and Commissioners of Lahore, some of 
whom, notably Mr. Cooper and Colonel Pazry Nisbet, did much 
to develop’ and improve the station; Durand, Davies, McLcod, 
Egerton ‘and Montgomery Roads are named after former Lieute- 
nant-Governors; Maolagan Road after Major-General Maclagan, 
father of our present Governor, for many years a familiar and 
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popular figure in Lahore socicty when he was Socretary to Govorn- 
ment in the Public Works Department; Tomplo Road after Sir 
Richard Temple, Bart., an exceptionally brillimt Punjab Cvilian 
who rose to bo Governor of Bombay; Thornton Road after 
another distinguished Punjab Civilian who ‘vas for many years 
Secretary to Government ; Roberts Road after Mr, A. A. Roberts, 
Judicial Commissioner, who raised the Ist Punjab Volunteer 
Corps and was its first Comthandant; Edwardes Road after the 
famous soldier and administrator, Sir Herbert Edwardes ; Napier 
Roadafter tho first Civil Engineer of the Punjab, Colonel R. 
Napier ; Lawrence, Mayo and Lytton Roads are named after for- 
mer Governors-General and Viccroys, Tor the information of thoso 
who may wonder why so obscure and unsavoury a thoroughfare 
as Lytton Road was selected for this distinction, it may be explain- 
ed that the name was bestowed at the time of Lord Lytton’s 
stay in Lahore during tho Afghan War, when His: Excellency 
occupied Bahawalpur House, To quote from a newsletter tio tho 
Dehli Gazette, of which journal tho writer was then the local repre- 
sentative :— “ Thisis ono of the dustiest of our roads, but is ono 
that leads direct to Bahawalpur House, past tho village of Mozang. 
Now it was never intended that the Viceroy should travel by this 
road and, consequently, it never underwent the flooding process, 
The Fates. however, willed that His Excellency should not leave 
Lahore without inhaling somo of its dust and they led his brilliant 
cortege on to this municipality-forsaken road. In an instant, 
the whole train disappeared in clouds of dust and an oyo-witness 
tolls mo'that the only sounds heard from tho midst of the impenc- 
trable dust-cloud gvore the shoutg of consternation which burst 
from His Iixcellency’s escort at finding themselves off the track 
and astray on an unwatered road, That very day our humorous 
Deputy Commissioner (Major A. Harcourt) labeled the road with 
His Excellency’s name,” 

The Army Headquarters and other offices of the Government 
of India spent the winter of 1878-79 under canvas on tho maidan 
now known as the University playing fieldg, The following de- 
seription of this camp is also taken from an article, contributed to 
the Dehli Gazette and may prove of interest in the years to'come ~~ 

* On one side of the Anarkali Mall are the tents of the Ad 

‘jutant-General and .Quartor-Master-General’s offices, togethe 
. with those in which their clerks are accommodated ; and on the 
other, almost covering tho large triangle, the sides of which are 
the aforesaid Mall and tho, Multan: Road, is the Commander in- 
Chiet’s suite of tents and those of his staff. This latter half of the 
camp consists of fine, largs tents, pitched with military precision 
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and neatness, well lighted and well watered, At the ond of th 
camp, nearest the Chauburji, aro ereoted the Chiel’s quarters 
in front of which floats the Union Jack.” 


* The Lawrence Statue, 


In view of the moro than local interest aroused by the agita, 

tion against the Lawrence statue.on tho Lahore Mall, itmay be 
worth while to recall the circumstances connected with the inciden: 
commemorated by the sculptor in designing the statuo anc 
‘placing on its base the inscription, “ Will you be governed by 
the pen or the sword?” Also, to trace the Congress agitatior 
from its genesis to the present stage, more especiolly as the 
unfortunate delay in dealing with the case promises to enshroud 
the aatlier stages of the controversy in the mists of antiquity, 
Iu any ese, readers who may have forgotten details published 
from time to time, may bo glad to have their memories refreshed 
and, at the same time, to learn what tho prosent situation is, 

Its was in 1848, afler the suppression of the rebellion of the 
Kangra hill chiefs, that Mr. Robert Cust, Deputy Commissioner 
of that distrigpt, acting undor the orders of John Lawronce, then in 
charge of the recently acquired Trans-Sutlej territory, issued his 
famous proclamation which contained the following passago :~ 
» “have ruled this district throe yoars by the sole agonoy of 
the pén, and, if nocessazy, I will rule it by the sword,” 

In roporting how this proclamation was promulgated, Mr, 
Oust explained that the headmen ol the villages in tho disaffected" 
parts of tho district wero summoned, “to ment us at different 
points of our hasty march to grapple with the insurgonts, +At, 
egoh halting place thoy were assembled in scores, and when a 
aword snd a pen were placed beloro thom to select the instru- 
ment by which thoy wished to’ bo ruled, the pen was gtaspotl 
with enthusiast.” 

* IIere we have a full account of the incident in Mr. Cust’s 
own words, and is would appoar from his referonce to the policy 
pursued by him during his Deputy Commissionorship that, a5 a 
mattor of fact, it was Mr, Gust, not John Lawrence, who was 
thé real author of the pen and sword phrase, Mr. Cust merely 
illustrated his own policy, past and future, by converting it into 
a simple object lesson to suit tho occasion when addressing the 
assembled villagers. The incident is dealt with in Chaptey TIT of 
Sir Charles Aitchison’s Life of Lord Lawrence (‘* Rulers of This,” 
series), byt is not mentioned,in the biographies by Boswortf 
Smith, Sir Richard Temple or Captain, J, Trotter. 
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® * ~ 
. “Iowevor, the wWoll-known pliwase was inscribed on the baso 
of the statue by tho sculptor, Sir Edgar Boehm, more, perhaps, 
as indicating the general policy adopted by Lawrence for main- 
taining law and order in those troublous times, than as an actial 
utterance of that great man, Tho statue was presented to tho 
Lahore Municipality by thd sculptor, and the unveiling ceremony 
was performed by the thon Licutenant-Governor, Sir Charles 
Aitchison, on March 80, 1887. 

Thus, then, the statue had been occupying its present sito 

‘for nearly 25 years before any one seems to have thought of taking 
objection toit, About 1911 avague proposal was put forward 
inthe lotal municipality that the statuo should be removed to 
another site. The proposal was not seriously pressed, and the 
Deputy Commissioner (the lato Mr. R, Tumphties) merely recorded 
that the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Louis Danc) had agreed 10 
loaya,the statue where it was, Agitation onthesubject did not 
really start until nine years later when one of the Congress party 
raised the question in a speoch at a provincial conforence at, 
Rohtak in the autumn of 1920, The cuo was taken up in tho 
Municipal Committee, and one of tho members determined to 
put it on record that'the commemoration by the gtulptor of a 
historical incident that occurred more than 70 yoais ago was a 
standing insult to the “national” feelings of the residents of 
Lahore in particular and of India in general, Tliercfore, at a 
General Meeting of the Municipal Commitieo held on November. 
18, 1920, this momber moved a resolution for the defacement of the 
“insulting ” inscription, .It would bo idlo to deny that, thanks to 
‘the onorgy of tho Gengross party, tho agitation grow apace and a 
Ipquast that was at ono time lilnited to the dofacement of tho 
inscription was raised to a domand for romoval of tho astatuo, 
coupled in some quartors with-the condition that its re-crection 
anywhere in India «should bo prohibited, 

On October 8, 1921, tho General Commitico passed a roso- 
lution to the effect that (L) tho statue .should be removed ; 
(2) that, as a temporary arrangement, it should be romoved to the 
Town Tall buildings for storage ; and (8) that a sub-committee 
shuld be appointed to consider “ the final disposal of tho statue,” 
The fipst tivo parts of this resolution were promptly suspended 
by thé Commissioner, who referred the matter to Gavarment for 
orders; The Government thon raised the quostion as to whothor 
tho ae had the tight to interfere with “ trust * property, 
and thé bédy appointed a special sub-committeos to reporé on 
thig and other points dealt with in the Government letter. 'Thi 
sub-committes maintained that the statue was an “ out and out 
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gift ” to the Municipality ; that it was not held “in trust; that 
this view was supported by their legal adviser and that, therefore, 
the Comntittee were “ quite within their rights in deciding to re- 
move the statue.” In conclusion, they protested against the 
posting of a police guard, and atthe same time repudiated any 
intention “ in exercising its right é{ ownership to injure the 
susceptibilities of any class of people.” On July 10, 1922, 
the General Committee passed a resolution embodying the opi- 
nions oxpressed by the special sub-committee and the result was 
communicated to Government. , . 

It may be irue, as alleged, that some Indians considered tho 
statue and its inscription objectionable long before tho matter 
was brought so prominently before the public, butit is nono the« 
less true that whatever dissatisfaction may have existed in the 
past, it was confined to an infinitesimal minority. It must also 
be admitied that among the advocates for complete remoyal are 
to be found certain leading representatives of-the moderato school, 
some of whom have been nominated by Government as members 
of the Committec, It seems hopeless, therefore, to convince the 
majority of the Committeo by reasoning and arguments that tho 
statue is merely o record of an old historical incident ; that it does 
not, and never did, convey anything intended 10 be an insult to 
the Indian nation ; and that tho pen and the sword are the ordi- 
nary symbols of civilised governments the wide World over, It 
India wore 10 abtain swaray to-morrow and overy European were 
to leavo her shores, oven then tho Indian rulors responsible for 
the government of the country would have 40 make it known 
thatif any of tho turbulent or backward elements included in tho 
Indian nation were to defy the laws written with tho pen, the sword 
would eventually be used 10 enforce their observance, in the 
interests of peaco and order. The most pacific and saintly of 
rulers would still have 1o offer the people the choice of ono or the 
other means of government, ; 

A suggestion was next made to Government that o new 
statue of unobjectionable design should be substituted for Sir 
Edgar Bochm’s gift, and thet two-thirds of the cost should be 
met by Government and one-third by the Municipality, but this 
suggestion having been rejected by Government, the following 
resolution was passed by the Committee on October 27, 1923 :— 

“In view of Government’s refusal to share the expentliture 
of a new statue of Lord Lawrence, and in view of the {nancial 
stringency in the Municipality, resolved that the proposal to sub- 
stitute a new statuein place of tho old one be dropped and that 
Government be requested to take over the statue.” 
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This offer was accepted in due course hy the Government 
and the Committee was informed that the staine would in future 
be maintained by Government. ‘Thatis how the matter stands 


at present, 
Growth of the Station. 


The writer can recall the dayswhen many of the roads mention- 
ed on pages 34 and 35 cither did not exist or had no residential bun- 
galows on theni. For example, as recently as the late ‘nineties, 
theye was not a single house on Davies Road, now one of the best 
and most popular residential quarters, with the large and well laid 
out Railway Colony in Mayo Gardens immediately behind. Tho 
Aitchison Chiefs’ Cullege bungalows wore, for some considerable 
timo, the only houses oh this road. Similarly, it was not till some 
time in tho ’seventics that the first houses on Lake and Feroze- 
pore roads were constructed by Mr. R. L, Davis, for many years 
Assistant Secretary to Governmont, who also built a couple of 
small bungalows on Mozang Road opposite the double-storeyed 
house owned by the late Mr. Justice Shah Din, which was built 
by another Assistant Secretary to Government, Mr. R. IL. Waviland. 
This double-storeyed bungalow was used. ‘as a chummery inthe 
early ‘seventies, two of its occpypants being our late Licutenant- 
Governor, Sir Louis Dane, and his elder brother, Siz Richard, 


a 

One of tho houses built by Mr, Davis on Forozoporo Road is 
now occupied by the Church of Iingland Zonana Mission, and 
another, on tho opposite side of the road, is inclided in Nawab 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan’s ostate, Previous 10 tho construction of 
theso two housos, tho largo bungalow, known as The Prairio, 
atthe junction of Ferozepore and Jail Roads, the property of 
My, Iaviland, was the only European rosidence in this locality. 
Tis noarest neighbour was ’ Bahawalpur Ilouse on the west. Still 
further west was the large cstate now known as Poonch touse, near 
the Chauburji, on the Multan Road, It is mentioned in Sayad 
Muhammad Latif’s “ Lahore ” that this house was built by 
Six, John Lawrence in 1848, but the writor was told by the late 
Mrg. Higgins, who at the time of her death, tivo years ago, was by 
far thé, oldost inhabitant of Lahore, that sho and her husbanp 
owned this house, and occupied it before it was acquired asa 
residénoe for the Chief Commissioner. In later years it was owned 
by Mr. Boulnois, first Judge of the Punjab Chief Court, and lator 
still by Sir Meredyth Plowden, Chiol Judge of that Couzt, who 
lived in it until his retjromont. It was then known as.tho Old 


Park, 
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Lawrence Road. 


Me, T, Evans, of the Punjab Police, who was foully murdered 
* while on a business visit to Quetta, and Mr. J. A, Robinson, fo1 
many years Troasury Officer at Lahore, may be described 
as the pioneers of building operatio& on the section of Lawrende 
Road from the Ferozepore Road crossing to Race Course 
Road, The former built the house “ now owned by 
Malik Feroz Khan, Nun, and the latter built the group ‘of fine 
bungalows known as, The Peak, Waverley, etc. Until Mz. 
Robinson built these, the big, double-storeyed old bungalow 
lnown as ‘the Park, was the only one on the section of Lawrence 
Roa between the Rivaz .Gatetand Race Course Road, It was 
occupied in the distant past by Mr. Justice Lindsay, one of the 
first Judges of tho Chief Court, and in more recent times by the 
late Mr, Alexander Anderson, Financial Commissioner, who was 
occupying it at the time of his death, and by Sir Hector Deunys 
Inspector-Goneral of Police. . : 
Some Interesting Old Houses, 

At the northern end of Multan Road, opposite to the old 
Boys’ High School, there is another old house, now occupied by 
the Senatan Dharam educational -institutions, which was the 
residenco of a long succession of high and distinguished officials, 
among whom may be mentionod Colonel Ralph Young, Commis- 
sioner, Mr. OC.” Ht. Spitta, Barrister-at-Law, Mx,  Stogdon, 
Sir Joseph Frizello, Sir Frederick Robertson, all Judges of tho 

_ Chief Court, and last of all by Sir Alexander Diack, Financial 
Commissioner. Close by, where a branch road joins the Lower 
Mall, ia Jhind Ifouse, owned and occupied for many years by 
Mr, A, Ludlam, Assistant Scoretary to the Financial Commis- 
sioner and unole of Colonel Sir Ienry Stanyon. : 

Further on we como to Tho Pipsls, kuown among the 

Indian population as “ Pincher-sahih-ki-kothi,” being for mdny 
years tho residence of the late Mr, IL C, Fanshawe, while that 
distinguished Punjab Civilian was Secretary to Government. 
 Pincher” was the nearest that illiterate Indians could get to 
the pronunciation of Mr. Tanshawe’s name, so he became known 
evon among his Huropearl colleagues as “ Pincher Sahib.” Other 
well-known officials occupied the house from time to time, among 
them being Mr. Il. Mavde and Sir Alfred Kensington hoth, 
Judges of the Chief Court, His Excellency Sir Edward Maclagan, 
when ho was Chief*Secretary to Government, Mr. G. R, Elsntie 
(“¢jbackhmi Sahib”) and his son-in-law, Sir Michael Fenton, both 
in, ‘their ttm Financial Commissioners. After it was vacated by 
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Sir Michael, the house was taken by Government, as « residence for 
officers of the Education Department. It is doubtful, however, 
whether there are any of the older residents of Lahore whd 
rémember that beforo Tho Pipals became a fashionable private 
vesidence, if was occupjed by Messrs, Richardson and Co., 
Chetuists, the predecessors of Messrs, Plomer and Co. But, alas, 
the glory is fast departing from this part of the station, and 
Ejropean firms and distinguished officials are retroating enst- 
wards before tho advance of education, in the shape of schools, 
colleges and students’ Ifostels, 


Old Telegraph Office, 


« Prior to 1881, when the present building at the junction of 
the Mall and McLeod Road was completed, the Telegraph Office 
was accommodated in an old bungalow, behind The Pipals, 
in the vicinity of Anarkali’s tomb. Afterwards, this bungalow 
was utilised as an office for the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, and is now ocoupied by the Director 
of Agriculture's office. 


Government Press. 


Noar it ave the fine new buildings to which the Govern 
ment Prosy was romoved afew years ago when the old building 
noar the Vetorinary College was abandoned. Provious to that 
again, the Govornment Press was accommodnted in tho old 
barrack botwoen tho Financial Commigssioner’s and Commis- 
sionor’s offices, in which the Secretariat Library ,is now hidden 
away, 

Court Streot, 


*Polore leaving this neighbourhobd, ib may be explained, for 
the information of future fenorations, that Cowt Street, which 
runs parallel to the Lower Mall, was so named because it 
terminated, at its southern end, in the compound* of the Chief 
Court, kgfore that tribunal was transferred to its presont building 
on the Upper Mall. The premises vacated by the Chief Court 
ware converted into the Financial Commissioner’s office and court, 
and the building in which the latter had up to that timo been 
aooémthodated was mado éver to the Inspector-General of Police. 

Jourt Stpect “was often spoken of as “ Sharks’ Lane,”.in sarcastic 
referencd'to the fact that it wasdnhabited at that time by several 
theniibér$ of the local bar, including the late Mr. J. BR. B. Gouldsy 
bury, afigotionatoly known among his numerous friends aos 
‘Sir Gold.”? Chis was before. he moved to Fano Road, which 
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became -inown as ‘the new. .“ Sharks’ Lano” or‘ Thieves’ 
Alley” after the transfer of the Chief Court to the building on the 
Mall, which was completed in 1889.’ ‘The house ‘at the northern 
end was for somo years the residence of the Deputy Commissioner; 
being so very conveniently close to his Kachori; and, as'casually 
montioned. in a previous article, two. of the bungalows in this 
Street wore occupied by the Ciwil and Mistary Gazelle Press 
and offices, This Was in thé very carly ‘vighties, whtn tho late 
Sir David Masgon was Managing Proprictor. Nabha House was 
oviginally the property of a well-known old vosident, Mrv Jones, 
ancl the house now occupiod by Lale Lajpat Rai was the residence 
for many years of another well-known member of Lahore society, 
Mc. Eh. W.. Trotter, Assistant Steretary to Government, after- 
wards Inspector-General of Registration and Superintendent 
of Stamps, a most efficient and. enthusiastic voluntesr’ officer: 
who «did very valuable work in the days when paid: Adjutants 
wore unkpown, Most. of the old bungalows in Court Stteot, 
which were originally, officers’ quarters when Anarkali was the 
cantonment, have beon demolished to make room for the Arya | 
Samaj and other educational institutions. The last of the 
Luropean residents loft this Street five or six years ago. 


The General Post Office, 


On the sito now occupied by ‘the Public Works Seorotarigt 
atood an old -barrack-like building constructed -in’ | 1849, 
which avas ised as the “General Post Office until the présent 
handsome : building*was completed about. 20.’ years. .ago, and 
adjacent to it was the Postmaster’s house, a large bungalow sittiat 
odin- ail extensive corhpound.* Both theso buildings:and “algo, 
s.uall cottage opposite the Public Library,# known - as: Laokl: 
and.used for some years as “the headquarters offive and. nia 
of the Ist Punjab Volunteers, were demolished ‘to accom 
the new Secretariat building which, from certain. points 
ig.as ugly, as the old barrack it has replaced. 















It.is interesting to learn froma beok of toferencd 
print that as:gecontly as 1876 packages were reteived ‘at 
General Post Office for despatch by the Govern 
Train to 24 stations; including Ferozepore,. Baht: 
Sialkot, Thelumy Rawalpindi -and Pollaware - 
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the: building known. as. Wazir Rhan’s baradari, now oceupiod by 
the Public Library: Tite paths. of this old. garden, which the 
awritar often had occasion to traverse, were bordored with brick 
“oi edge, laid in lime, and wero on. the whole. in. an excellent 
state of preservation when the site was cleared to make room for 
the Museum. The-baradarvitselt, built in the time of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan by th¢same courtier who founded the famous mosque 
inthe city, which bears his name, has played"many ports, After 
theanniexation of the Punjab, it was used firstfor military purposes, 
then’ asa Settlement office, hext as a Tolegraph office and, tem: 
porarily, as a museum, ‘The writer's first recollection of it is as 
the Anarkeli Book Club for the Huropean residents, Jt contained 
ataizly good collection of books and magazines which used to be 
ciretilated to the*members: When this library was transferred 
tothe Lawrence Hall and became part of the Lahore and Mian 
‘Mighnstituto, now known as the Gymkhana, the baradari was mado 
available for the prosont Public Library, ; 


Old Bank Buildings. 


It has alveady been mentioned that the old Bank of Bengal 
was situated. on the site now occupied by the Veterinary College. 
Another old benk building is that now gceupicd by the Nations. 
Bank of India, known to old residents as the home for many long 
years: of the Agra ‘Bank, from the days when Mr, Bailey, Heotor 
Gunn, Cheetham, Quanborough and others were its Agents, to the 
ime: whon it closed its doors for the second snd last time, Before 
:i8.omoval to the presont site on the Upper Mall, the Alliance Bank 
yf Simla had its: offiees on the Lower Mall, in the third house from 
the: northern end. ‘he late Sir Arthur Ker Was one of: itp. first 
Idéal'ronresentatives%in: thoso days, in the-edrly. ’oightics. 

Buddhutka- Awa, 


4EBven.in thése days of frequent transfers, there must ke many 
“gésidents of Lahore who remember. tho familiar landmark. on the 
of. the road from the Railway Station to Shalimar, known 
ddhu-kefawa (Buddhu’s brick-kiln) whiolihas been cut-away 
felled in recent years, to providg moye accommodation for 
increasing requireihents of the North-Western Railivay 
is and Stores... -By far.the largest. of the old kilns which 
mén's feature of Lahore and its environs, it:was perhaps 
vith.» legetid: attached. to it, Werlearn from Sayad., 
vs £¢ Taahor that this kihiwas one- of many 
»Who seems to have heen-the “ royal potter 
doxthel:.orders.of the Empetor. Jchangiz: 
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to provide bricks for the “ royal edifices as woll as the places of 
Omerahs ot Lahore, the prineipal of these being the palace 
of Abul Uassan (Asaf Jah), brother of Nur Jehan, which cost 
22 lakhs of rupees.” This particular kiln was named after Buddhu, 
the son of the “royal potter.” 'The legend runs that on a cold 
wet day, a fekir, named Abdul Iaq, a disciple of Mian Miz, the 
saint who gave his, name 10 tho site of our-local cantonments, 
cameto the kilntowarm himself, but was driven away by Buddhu’s 
workmen, This provoked the curse of the fahir, with the result 
that the kin remained unserviceable ever alter, notwithstanding, 
the owner’s penitence and prayers for forgiveness, It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether oven the oldgst resident of Lahore remembers 
the beautiful summer-house that once crowned the summit of, the 
old kiln, and few perhaps know that it over existed, Built by 
Avitabile, the French adventuror who was a General in Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s army, no traces of it were left after it was demoligh- 
od in 1850 to provide bricks for the construction of barracks for 
Ewopean troops at Mian Mir when that cantonment was being 
built. The suggestion for this act of vandalism emanated from the 
engincer officer in charge of the works at Mian Mir, but the respon- 
sibility for sanctioning it rests with the local Government of the 
day. It may be urged, however, in extenuation, that bricks were 
unobtainable in sufficient quantities and that the necessity -of 
providing shelter for the troops was of paramount importance, 
It is, indeed, fortunate that the suggestion made by the engineey 
was not accepted in its entirety, for it included the demolition o 
old tombs and mosques, séme of which are now of considerable 
historical and antiquarian interest, The #ummor-house, or 
baradart, on Buddho-ka-awa was apparently a structure of consid- 
arable dimonsions, Writing in connection with the propoacd 
demolition, the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore reported that it” 
“would doubtless affoud an abundant supply of, bricks, not Fo 
much the building itself as the massive walls and buttresses which 
support the site on which itis constructed.” IIc added that he had 
some time previously placed the baradari at the disposal of the 
Uivil Engincer of tlic Punjab, to provide accommodation for his 
assistants, but that it had not been oceupied by any of thom 
because “it was not St all well calctilated for such a purpose, 
‘The steep ascent fo it renders if difficult of access.” Sayad* 
Muhammad Latif also tells us that it was at Buddhu-ka-awa that 
“Maharaja Sher Singh and Raja’ ira, Singh, each in his turn, 
collected the Khalsa troops to lay siege to Lahore.”, Tt may 
be added, however, that these were not the only occasions on which 
the old kiln formed a base for warlike operations. Shortly hefote 
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its disappearance, its slopes were scarted with trenches dug by 
the North-Western Railway Volunteers and its crest formed a 
mast useful post of observation on ficld-days when the cantonment 
garrison apd the three local Volunteer corps took part in com- 
bined mancowvres, 


A monument, designed by the Consulting Architect io the 
Punjab Government, was orected in 1919-20 by the Axchmological 
Department to mark tho site of this famous kiln, Buddhn’s 
tomb (a small chhathri im the vicinity) is now in a ruined 
contlition, 

Old Lunatic Asylums. 


It has been, mentioned that the University Tlali and now 
Chemical Laboratory now stand on the site of certain old barracks 
which wote uscd in the carly “fifties for ihe accommodation of 
lunatics, and it may be of interest to qnote here the following 
passage from Thornton’s “ Lahore ” :-— 


“Tho segregation of the insane and the alleviation of thoir 
condition by suitable treatmdént is essentially a modern idea, 
and it is not therefore surprising that a lunatic asylum was un- 
heard of in the Punjab until its suggostion by Dr. Honighorger, 
Stato Physician during the regency of Maharaja Dhalip Singh. 


“On tho annexation, on, the Ist May 1849, the Board of 
Administration placed the asylum begun by the German doctor 
under the snperiniendence of Dy, Mathaway, tho Residency Sur- 
goon. There wore thon only 12 inmates, and the building was in 
the heart of the cMty, 


{{ In 1853, ‘the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Sthith, pointed owt the un- 
suitability of the situation, and the asylum was removed to tho 
barracks formerly occupied, by married artillorymen in Anarkoli. 


“Tn 1861, the inmates of tho Delhi Lunatic Asylum were 
removed hither, and a few ycers later the number of lunatics 
had so much increased that it was a serjous inconveniency 
to have them confined in the anidst of tho civil station, and the 
present, building, then known as Lehna Singh’s Chhauni, was 
selected and made ready for occupation, Jt is on the Amritsar 
road, to the north of, and outflanked by, the railway station and 
barracks, on a rising and fairly drained site. Though not built 
for the purpose, the building 1s vory well suited for a lmiatio 
asylum} and when first chosen it was at a considerable distance 
from any diwelling-houses. Now, howéver, a small suburb oxtends 
in this direction” = * 
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The site of Lehna Singh’s Chhauni is now included in the. are: 
of the Railway goods-sheds. Many years ago, when quite a lad 
the writer and a party of friends obtained permission to visit thi 
old Lunatic Asylum and the sights he then saw aro still vividl; 
impressed on his memory, recalling scenes from Charlés Reade’ 
“Tlard Cash.” In the entrance gateway of the serai, we were 
shown a framed photograph of a dangerous lunatic, known a 
Kita Paya, Ti was explained to’us thal nothing was, knowr 
of the antécedents of this wild looking creature and that the only 

_ answer he over gave, in brief intervals of comparative sanity; tc 
questions concerning his past, was Jo kita, so paya, which 
might be freely translated as “I have got my deserts.” Through 
‘the gateway we passed into a corfttyard, in which several of the 
harmless lunatics were at large. One stooél facing a tree, swaying 
backwards and forwards in imitation of a tethered elephant, with 
arms swinging limp to represent the trunk. Another poor crea- 
ture hopped about in a squatting attitude, surrounded and follow- 
od by a crowd of sparrows and minas, to whom he was scattering 
crumbs of chapati, IIe informed us, in a squeaky falsettoy.that 
he was a bird. Tn one of the opencells, sat an exceptionally mild 
and harmless looking individual who explained to us, with ‘an 
amiable smile, that he was a wolf and that his daily ration con- 
sisted of two children, Next door was a truly villainous 
looking one-eyed bhisti, engaged in the extremely undignified 
task of mud-plastering the floor. On secing us approach, he drew 
himself up in a dignified manner, ludicrously out of keeping with 
his occupation, and, glaring at us with his sdlitary eye, enquired 
how we dared to onter his presence without ;grmisgion, he being 
the King of Delhi, He wont on to inform us that ho had killed 
many feringis during thé Mutiny. Ilcaring him speak, g ono 

‘gvondered whether thera was possibly some foundation for is 
boast. With a wave of his mud-bespattered hand, we were dis- 
missed from the royal presence, ‘the*warder boing ordered to 
give cach of us a Khillat of clothes and a horse. Wo were allowéd 
to soo Kia Paya in his iron-barred cella foarsofie object, 
with his matted heir and beard, and the glare of a wild beast 

,bt his bload-shot eyes. Socing us approach, ho advanced, stealthily 
owards the bars, but retreated when sternly ordered by the warder 
to Hat pichhe. 


The Commercial ‘Buildings, 
2. Ulhis fathiliar tango of prosperous shops has “repladedsa, Loiig’ 


bla ‘wal which formed tYfo northern joundary of thé’ Dhobi 
Mond! ‘and was thick, wall of tho, IndiaifHiovises facitig ‘thwards, 
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into tho Mandi. ‘Theis is no doubt that tho conversion of Llus 
dead wall into a‘busy commercial quarfer was a decided improvo- 
thent in every respect, but it is to-be feared that this cannot 
be said of the southern boundary of the Dhobi Mandi, 
This, too, was,originally a high blank wall, with an oponing 
in the middle giving access to the Mandi, It faced tho 
high boundary wall of Kapurthala louse (Kiwi Bagh) 
and the roadway between tho two walls was always oxceptionally 
clean. But My, W. Clark, then Deputy Commissioner (afterwards 
Six William Clark, Chiof Judge of the Chief Court), unfortunately 
conceived the idea of offering facilities to owners of the Dhobi 
Mandi property for the construction of residential quarters and 
shops in place of the blank wal, similar to the Commercial Build- 
ings. The space available was, however, much too restricted, 
with *tho inevitable result that this lane, which leads direct to 
the Goverriment Secretariats, Council Chamber and other 
important-public offices, is probably more insanitary than any 
other public thoroughfare outside the City proper, It is because 
of this that it is sometimes spoken of by old residents as “ Clark’s 
Folly.” 
The Shutar-Khana. 

The neighbourhood of Faridkot Mouso, between Mozang and 
Begum Roads, used to be known in carly days as the Shutar- 
Khana, the reason being that tho camel lines were located hoo 
whon Anarkeli was the cantonment, Faridkot {Iouse itself and 
another adjoining if wore owned by Mx. William Kirke, a woll- 
known and greatly rospectod official, who was the first Assistant 
Secélary to Goternment appointed aller the snnoxation of 
the Punjab and the first Inspector-Coneral of Rogistration, Io 
toolea leading part in the foundation of tho Boys’ [Tigh School. 
togwhich xoforence has already beon made, 

Not far from Paridkot, House, at the junction of Lytton and 
Edwardes Roads, stood on old bungalow situated in o largo, 
negleated compuund and appropriately namod Bleak Monso, Lt 
was for a time the hoadquartovs of ther Punjab Light Tozse short- 
ly glter that corps wes raised. On ‘this aol now stands St 
Siadi Lel’s palatial xesidence, with its well-kept lawns and 
garden. 

‘In, the same neighbourhodd, in the angle formed by Mozang 
ndsWilwardes Roads, ig another well-known bungalow formerly 
aaniod:The Lawn and now called Mamdot [ouse, the localerosi: 
ined G ‘tho Nawab. In tho noxthern comer of the latte com: 
donnd. JNO tho slirinc of Manj Darya, is an unnamed , gifive, 
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believed to ba that of Henri Francois Stanislas do Laroche du 
Rouget, 2 Mauntius Creole, one of the many , foreigners who 
were employed in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 


Volunteer Headquarters. 


Having montioned that a house known: as Lackland was 
at one timo the headquarters of the 1st Punjab Volunteer 
Rifles an that Bleak House was the first headquarters of the 
Punjab Light Horse, it may be noted that, on loavmg Lackland, 
the Rifles moved to a portion of the ng bungalow on the Anar- 
kalt Mall, immediately adjoining the Council Chamber ; thence to 
a house in Comt Street, just behind the present Small Cause 
Vourl, and finally to their new Dhilding near the Public Library. 
After leaving Bleak Ifouse, the Light Ilorss moved into the 
bungalow standing in the angle formed by the junction of Fane 
anl Mozang Roads; thonco to Poncroft, at the  Ferozpur- 
Mosang Road crossing, ani then io them prosont headquarters 
on Lawience Road. : 


Old Shops. 


Mention of the Commercial Buildings recalls the fact that 
the only mercantile establishment still in existenco which can 
clam to havo survived in ils original form is, poxhaps, 
the old firm of Messrs. Tamsotji & Sons, which was 
estyblished in Lihore in 1862, For many yoars this firm 
practically had the monopoly for tho sale‘gt gencral Huropean 
stores, wines and spirits, toys and ammunition, the last consisting 
in thoso carly days of black powder in -flasts, porcussion caps, 
antl bags of shot lying in a corner of one of the side-rooms in Roso 
Cotbago, tho familiar old landmark at tho northern end of the 
Lower Mall, which was recontly demolished to provide a site .for 
tho Government College hostel, one of the finest and most up-to- 
dato buildings in modern Lahore. 


» Looking back more than half a cantury it is difloult to realiso 
what tho old Lahore of those days was like, when there wore no 
European tailors, no millinors or chess-makors, no drapers, no 
musio shops, no miscellaneous stores, no chemists—in fact, none 
of the temptations and convoniences now to be met with on all 
sides, It was quite » common praotice for thrifty housewives 
to drive into Mian Mir periodically, perhaps three or four times 
a year, to do their shopping at Nut Tnssain’s or Rahim Bakhsli’s, 
tivq woll-known gensral , morchants who moved in lator grcars to 
Aghscali, Both firms coased to exist many years ago. 
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Mr. William Ball may be deseribed as the pioneer of Muro- 
péan business énterprise in Lahore, apart from the timber trade 
with Kashmir and Chamba of which Mr, M. Ter Arratoon was the 
originator, Mr. Ball first came ,to Lahore as Superintendent of 
the Government Printing Press. Tle, however, leftthe service 
of Government to open a press of his own, combined with auction 
rooms and ‘a bookseller’s and stationer’s shop, which gradually 
oxpandod into a general storo, the first of its kind under Eaopean 
management. This was accommodated in the bungalow on tho 
Lower Mall now occupied by the Postal Stock Depot, ‘Tho print- 
ing press, too, grew apace and when Mr. Ball arranged for the 
publication of the “ Punjab Record,” or reference book for lawyers 
and judicial, officers, his succes was assured, When he ietired, 
his son-in-law, Mr. J. J. Davies, took over the press, which ho 
first transferred to his ‘private residence at the northern end of 
Court Strect and later to a bungalow specially constaucted Loxr 
the purpose behind the present promises of the Imporial Bank. 
When, some years later, Mz. Davies himself retired, his pross was 
absorled in the Civil and Aftitary Gazette, together with his * 
shave of tho contract for Government printing. Tho general 
branch of Mr. Ball’s shop was taken over by Mr. EB, Gillon, who 
eventually converted it into a limited lability company and added 
a chomist’s branch. This firm went into liquidation some yoars 
(Og0. , 

Tt was not till some time in the carly 'sovonties that the contie 
for European trado,began to shift from Mian Mir to Lahore, Provi- 
ous 10 that period, those who could afford 10 patronise Europoan 
tailors had to pleco their ordeis with Messrs. Clarke & Co., 
Adlard & Co, or Davidgo Brotheis al Mion Mir, If the writer's 
memory is not at fault, Messrs.” Phelps & Co. were the first 
to establish a tailoring business on the Upper Mall, in the bungalow 
now occupied by tho Bombay Cycle and Motor Agency, whilo 
Mr, Gartioch opened a similar business on the Lowor Mall, in the 
house now known as the Punjab Association Club, A little lattr, 
Mr, Adlard transferred his shop from Mian Mir to the Upper 
Mall. It may be asked what those who could not afford to Joal 
with European tailors did to obtain their requirements. These 
were supplied by itincrant cloth merchants who went from house 
to house, accompanied by oa kahar carrying 2 banghi consist-. 
ing of two large bundles, Incidentally, these cloth merchants 
were also money-lenders, and in course of time became the foun- 
ders of certain wealthy firms which still exist and are now well. 
known, bankers and house-owners, ‘The writer was well acquaint. 
ed with the familiar figures of Chhols Lal, Dina Nath and Poblag 
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Das, on theit’ wanderings through old Lahore, to sty nothing of 
the celebrated “ Cheap John.” « 

Professional photographers were unknown in old Lahore, 
but Mr. W. Barthelemy, an Apothecary 1esiding ins the Tort, 
had a studio there and did quite a good business, ‘For many yeas 
alter his rotirement from Government service, this old gentleman’ 
acted as “guide, philosopher and friend” {0 the contemporary 
Raja of Varidkot, who treated hun with the greatest consideration 
and respect. It was saul that the friendship originated when 
Mr. Barthelomy was giving Lis [ighness instructions in photo- 
graphy. In later years, Mr. Jambs Craddock, the well-known 
photographer of Simla, made it g practice of opening a studio 
dining the winter months in the compound of Mz, Ball’s shop on 
the Lower Mall. 

As late as 1876, there was only one chemist in Lahois. ‘this 
was Mu. Richardson, successor to Messrs. Peake, Allen & Co. 
and predecessor of Messis, Plomor & Co, As already mention- 
od, ho had his shop in ‘he Pipals, before removal {o tho 
Upper Mall. 

A Sex Mystery. 

Mention of Mr. Gatrioch’s tailoring establishment recalls to 
mind that it was this firm that hed the unusual task of, transform- 
ing, at a few hows’ notice, a “ young lady,” moving in the best 
society, into a fashionable young man. There may be, perhaps 
one or two other old residents of Lahore who remember this 
extraordinary incident, which, needless to say, caused, quite a 
sonsation throughout Lahore and Mian Mir aif some consterna- 
tion in certain quarters, Miss——was known as tho daughter 
of a gunner officer stationed in Mian Mir and, as such, was a 
popular favourite in civil and military circles, both with men and 
women, The former appreciated her charming camaraderie, 
while the lattor liked the frank, boyish manners of the rather 
hoydenish, “maiden”? who thought nothing of clearing a garden 
hedge, with an abandon very uncommon in the early ‘seventies, 
Some there were who considered that Miss——was too “ mannish,” 
but even these observant few never suspected the real truth which 
in this case, was indeed almost stranger than fiction, This 
rtruth was rovealed one fine morning when the et devant “ young 
lady” was taken hurriedly to Garrioch’s shop, fitted out with, 
men’s clothing at the shortest possible notice, and packed off 
‘to some placo unknown to the goneral public, but belioved 
to be Australia, Tho oxplanation curtent at the dime was that 
the mother of this mysterious personaga having died at his 
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birth, the infaht was made over to an amt who, proferring 
gitls to boys, brought the baby up as a gil, The father, being 
in India ab the time of the child’s birth, was qnito ignorant 
of the decoption practised by its guudian, Be this as ib may, 
there was at all events no doubi. aboub the Lahore-Mian Mr 
stage of the mystory, and the writer bocame possessed of 
an article of ‘historic interest” whon Miss——’s piano was 
sold. 
Hotels of Olden Days. 


Tt is mantionad in a guide Lo Lahore published in 1876, now 
out of print, the joint work of Mr, T. IL. Thornton, B, C. 8, Seare- 
tary to the Punjab Governmont, and Mr, J. Loskwoo Kipling, 
that “the hotels in Lahore avo poor, though there is little doubt 
that a really good hotel would pay, owing {0 the influx of 
travellers at certain seasons of the yoar. The Punjab Ilotol, 
Mrs, Clark's Tlotel, the Victoria and the Montgomory are the 
most frequented by European visitors.” But, in the late ‘sixties, 
Milner’s. and Goose’s, situated on McLeod Road, wero the two 
best known and most prosperous hotels thon opon for travol- 
lers, The latter occupied the large bungalow in which the 
Excoutive Engineer's offise is now accommodated. In later 
yoars, subsequent to tho publication of Thornton’s “ Guide,” 
Mrs, Tiilliex opencd a hotol of a superior class in Caversham, 
the house at the junction of Merozeporo and Mozang Roads, 
vatterwards.ocoupied for many years by Sir David and Lady 
Masson, Tn those days, as suggestel in the old guido- 
book, the hotels . Lahore had to depend on tho patronage 
of “birds of passage.” IL was nob until permanent or quasi- 
para residents of the station showed a proforence for 
hotol life and acquired the hotel habit that the demand for such 
accommodation grow sufficient 10 ensure the success of an up-to- 
date hotel on a largo scale, such as Mr, Nedouw ostablished. somo 
years later on the Uppor Mall in the bungalows now ocenpied by 
Mossrs, Walter Locke and Mrs, Stile, 


Another old hotel which did a fairly good business for some 
years was owned and managed by Mrs, Gunningham, It was 
accommodated in the large bungalow on the Lower’ Mall between 
the Council Chambers and the Small Causo Court (mide also 
* Voluntesr Teadquarters”), ; 


* Spread of Temperance. 
Totols sugzesl bars and their frequentors, To onthusiasia 
and fanatics whos’ oxcessive zeal in the cause of tenfperance 
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- demands nothing short of Lota] prohibition, 1, may be some consola- 
tion to learn that, without goiug to oxtremes or invoking tho 
aid of the law to enforce their fads on tlic general public, there 
has been a truly remarkable improvement, from tho tomperance 
point of view, in the social habits of the Hwropean and Anglo- 
Tndian community of Lahore, ‘The writor does not claim to be 
an authority on the drink question, either as an oxport: performer 
or as a champion of total abstinence ; ho has no collection of 
statistics with which to jugglo in support of his statement ; he 
cannot quote figures showing consumption por head of population 
ot aninexease or decroase in tho number of licensed liquor shops ; 
nor can he ventwie 10 give credit to any particular guild or asso- 
ciation for the improvement which has undoubtedly taken place, 
‘All that he can claim is the knowledge which comes from long and 
continuous residence, combined with exceptional opportunities for 
comparing the past with the present, Tt is no exaggeration to 
say that in the “ good old days,” filty or more yoars ago, there 
was scarcely » social function of any description which did not 
provide its quota of “terrible examples,” their number varying 
in proportion with the size of the githoring and the position of 
its mombers on the social planc. No ono seomed to think any 
the worse of thoso who worshipped Bacchus too fervently ; it 
was all in tho day’s or night’s programmo--a ease of “ evory- 
body’s doing it.” hero was not v Government office or house 
of business which did not include in its stall some individuals 
known to bo habitual dxunkards whose absence from office’ 
always raised tho suspicion thet they were “on tho bust,” a sus. 
picion which was almost invariably confirmed @ Tho oarlier camps 
of the volimtcor corps were orgios of drunkenness and ribaldzy ; 
cachtont was the scene of “revelry by night,” its occupants olfer-« 
ing hospitality to their neighboms and reeciving hospitality in 
return, m the form of unlimited drinks, Let any impartial indi- 
vidual with suflicient porsonal experience compare that past with 
the present. The improvoment has beon gradual but steady, and 
may perhaps be attributed, in part at all ovonts, 10 the efloris of 
those who first realised that il was necessary to provide healthy 
recreation for the men, When woll-organised dances, concerts and 
theatricals drew tho mon away from their tents, tho advocates of 
this reform xeaped their reward in petting better results from the 
annual concentrations and, incidentally, in promoting the causo of 
temperance without resévt 10 heroic measures, It may bo inferred 
ihat similar causes are responsible for tho yoneral imprevoment 
naticeable in this respect in all sections and classes of the Nuropean 
community in Lahore. As mentioned elsewhere, there were no 
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proper places of public , entertainment in “Old Lahore,” clubs 
and institutes were open to only a restricted membership, visits 
from touring thoatrical’ companios were few and far betweon—- 
what wonder, then, that men found time hang heavy on their 
hands and spent too much of it in convivial gathorings uncontroll- 


ed by refining influences ? 


Sports and Pastinres. 


Another importaat factor which has contributed 10 the 
satisfactory result indigaled above is tho great and growing 
interest taken in ont-door sports, Referenco was made in tho 
first paragraphs of these “ Reminiscences” ta early racing and 
polo in Lahore, and it is not improbable that cricket was played 
under the old fort walls by the Ewopean garrison 70 odd years 
ago, Be that as it may, cricket has flourished in Lahore, more 
ot less, as far back as the writer can remember, There was a club 
which corresponded to the presont Gymkhana combination, 
membership being restricted to civil and military officers, and 
there was tho Anarkali Cricket Club, the memMers of which wero 
mostly drawn from the clerical staffs of the local offices, Pro- 
minent among the former was Major Oswald Menzies, a crickot. 
enthusiast without whom no first class oleven would havo 
been complete. IIo seemed 40 begin playing for tho Province 
when he first joined the Pupjab Police and continued till he rose 

.to bo Inspector-General. Major Monzios was also a very good , 
billiard player and when, in November 1878, Mr, Iorbert Roberts 
(not the groat John), described a3 “the champion hand-stroke 
billiard player,” jffayed an oxhibition match in the Lawrence 
Uall,“Major Monzics was chosen to represent local talent, The 
performances of a lator Inspector-General, Sir Ndward Too 
French, both on the cricket field and on the tennis courts, aro of 
too recent a date to require recalling. Another veleran player who 
retained much of his youthful skill right up to the end of his Indian 
career was the late Sir Frederick Robertson of the Chief Cowl 
Bench, whose familiar figure was always to be seen on the grounds 
in the Lawxence Gardens during tho Christmas matches, either as 
aspectator or player, ‘Yel another well-known and popular Lahore 
cricketer was Sir Sydnoy Robinson, now Chief Judge in Burma. 
He was a most useful member of the Gymkhana: eleven through- 
out his long residence in the Punjab, both as an cflective left-hand 
bowler and asa reliable bat, Ie was chosen Lo play against an 
Englisk cleven which visitod Lahore many years ago and, if the 
writer’s memory is not at Jault, an amusing actount of thht maich 
may he found in the old files of tha Civil and Alilitary Gazette 
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in the form of a “ tumover ” on the front page. It seems only 
tho other day that Sir Sydnev’s stentorian “ Well hit ” could be 
heard booming across tie field from the prvilion. Rach school and 
colloge had its own cricket club an1 inter-school matches were {re- 
quently played in the carly ‘saventies. The Ist Punjab Volunteers, 
too, had a club which was in a flomtishing condition dnring tho 
nineties, 

The credit for tho introduction of Association football into 
Lahore must, the writer thinks, be given to Mr. A. C. Seymour, 
late of the Provincial Civil Service, who started a club composed. of 
membors of the 1st Punjab Volunteers,” One of the firsé games 
this cub played was against, team froma Sikh regiment 
stationed at Ferozeporo which was captained by one of its officers, 
the only European in it, This officor, if the writer is not mis. 
taken, is now Goneral Sir Skipton Climo. The match was played 
on the ground near the Boys’ Iligh School and was ‘the 
firs) in which Lahore spoctators witnessed a gama in which 
streaming hair and bare fect wore remarkable features, The 
soccer fever proved infectious and othor local clitbs soon came into 
existence, the best known heing “ ,The Tlornets,” composed of 
players drawn from miscellaneous sources, and another composed 
of Railway employees. An annual tournament was soon organ- 
ised, for which a cup was presented by the North-Western Raii- 
way and later by the 1st: Punjab Volunteors. 


Tn later yoars, the Volunteers also gave a useful lead in 
popularising hockey, of which they and the famous Railway toam 
aro now such expert exponents. The Andorson brothers, Poole, 
Boileau and Jehans were among tho best Mown of the early 
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Freemasonry, 


Without being a mombor of the Crafl,’tho writer thinks that 
he may fairly claim to have established a local record in the number 
of Masonic banquets at which he has-been presmit’among the 
non-Masonie guests who, on one occasion, were described hy a 
nawly-fledged officer of Lodge “ Tope snd ‘Perseverance a3 
* dwellers in the outer darkness of the cold and dismal North. ”’ 
Undeterred by these uncomplimentary remarks, tho writer con- 
tinued his courso of dinners (about twelve por aununt, for Lodge 
“Industry ” also was genorous in its hospitality) until he was on a 
mgmorable night promoted to the rank of * lonorary Btother,” 
an office which he was proud to hold wolil advancing years ter- 
minated, his tenure, This is mentioned by way of introduction 
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The writer has had nob only the privilege of sharing the festivilies 
of the Fraternity on occasions without, number, “hip, heart 
and hand,” but has enjoyed the friendship of many prominent 
members of both the local Lodges. [t seems only the other day that 
ho was present at the banquets following the installations of 
Mr. Oertel, Colonel Pease, Colonel Frank Leigh, B. Templo, 2. W. 
Mabbett and other distinguished Masters of Lodge “ Tope and 
Perseverance,” and of Sir David Masson and Dr, Caleb in the 
chair of Lodge “Industry.” In the middle distance, or ntiddle 
ages, memory recalls dthor friends often met under the hospitable 
roof of the old Lodge building behind tho Agra (now National) 
Bank, including Mr. 4, W. Parker, Mr. W. Bull, Mr. 2, Morton, 
Mr. Dav, Johnston, who is still going strong, Mv. Jussawala, 
Mr, Ganpat Rai and, last but by no means: least, the late Dr. Brij 
Lal Ghose, the kindest hearted and most genial of men, Bub 
looking still further back into the past, I see the platform sur- 
xounding the parish church (Anarkali’s tomb) thronged on 8, 
Johi's Day with people awaiting tho arrival of the Masons, as 
headed by the Police Band, clothed in full regalia, and led by the 
sturdy figure of Mr. Nightingall carrying the Bible on a cushion, 
they marched in procession frém their old Lodge to attend their 
annual service, Othor familiar figures at these annual services 
were Major Marmaduke Ramsay, the Revd. Brown-Brunesson, 
the Davies brothers, George and James, Petor Scott, Peter 
Garrioch, E, A, Gillon, Colonel B. T. Hill and W. &, Ball, 


LF Seeni to hear again the “ Tyle’s Toast” and am vemind- 
ties gt ati 
ed that it is time tqbring theso “ Reminisconges ” 10 a cloge, 


LAHORE : 
A Historical. and Descriptive Note, written in 1860. 
By Mr. T. 1f. Tuornron, B.C.S, ' 





UISTORICAL. 


-Berore proceeding to give a historical account of Lahore, - 
it may be as well tosay a few woids xespecting the available 
sources of information. ‘hese, it is 10 be regretted, are few 
and itmsatisfactory, What we know olf its pre-Muhammadan 
history is confined to the casua} notices contained in the annals 
of the neighbouring States of Rajputana and Kashnir, to the 
glompses afforded by carlier Muhammadan writers, and to 
inferonces drawn fiom numismatic evidence. For the period 
subsequent to the Muhammadan invasion wo have, certainly, a 
connected history to guide us, but the annalists seldom deal in 
{acts of a locally intersting character. The general histories 
of India, such as those of Ferishta, Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, Abd-ul- 
qadir, tho ‘“ Tarikh-i-Alfi,” “Iqbalnamah Jehangiri,” "ko., are 
little moxe than a chronicle of wars, court intrigues and murders, 
and seldom descond to local details ; and those of a more local 
character, such as the work of Abd-wl-Hamid Lahori, the ‘ Safinat- 
-ul-Auliya” and the xecords of the numerous Muhammadan 
shrines, soom to havo beon compiled upon the principle of omit- 
ding all that is interesting and recording all that is not, Local 
logends there are, but, for the most part, of so extravagant a 
chatactox as 40 be neither instructive nor Aumusing ; the people,, 
moreover, are careless of thoir own history; and the saroastic 
romark of Petrarch regarding Rome in the fourteenth contury— 
“ Nusquan minus Roma cognoscitur quam Rome”—is apyli- 
cablo with still greater force to Lahore in the ninetecnth, 


Lsgenpary Hisrory.—By local Uindu tradition the origin 
of Lahore, liko that of most of the princely houses of India, is 
traced to Rama, king of Ayodha (Oude), the hero of the Rama- 
yana, whose tivo sons, Lav or Loh, and Kash, axe said.to have 
founded the neighbouring citics” of Tahore and Kasur. 
But it is not merely in local tradition that Lahore is made 
illustrious; its name is celebrated in the legends and quasi- 
historic traditions of comparatively distant localities as the scene 
of the battles and chivalry of heroic times, and the metropolis, 
in a Greek senso, of other ancient Hindu States. In the “ Raja 
Tarangini,” the ancient chronicle of Kashmir, Lahove is 
mentioned as a dependency of the great Laliladitya, In ‘the 
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“ Desli-v-bhaga,” a compilation from the Puranas, drawn up by 
order of the learned Raja Jai Singh Saiwae, of Jaipuy, it is recorded 
that, ab the end of the Dwarpagr or Brazen Age, Bhim Sen 
fought Ban Mal, Raja of Lahore, a mighty prince, with an army of 
10,000 horsemen, and after a conflict of three days’ duration, 
took him prisoner and made his kingdom tributary. Again, 
in the ballad poetry of the northern border, “the forest 
near Dehore,” then called Udinagar, figures as the battle- 
ground where Rassalu, son of Sal Vahn, the eponymic hero of 
Sialkot, fought and slew the monster Ralchas, Again, to descend 
to more historic times, in the annals of the Mewar State, in 
Rajputana, the founder of the royal line is recorded to have 
been Keneksen, a Solar Rajput prince, who migrated from Lahore, 
Moreover, the Solaukhi vibe of Anulhara Pattan and tho Bhatis 
of Jessulmer, whose name is still borne by one of the city 
gateways, point to Lahore as the scat of their carlier location, 


From the abovo and other similar traditions of Rajput origin, 
it may be inferred that the founders of Lahore were of the Rajpub 
race, and that the city was probably the capital of one of the 
catliest of the Rajput States established in the west of India; 
and this inferenco is corroborated by the fact that, at the carliest 
dawning of reliable Indian history,—the period of the Musalman 
invasions in the seventh and tenth centuries—we find Lahoro 
the capital of an important [lindu Principality, exercising 4 kind 
of foudal superiority over other States. 


Nam.—The name “ Lahore” (which is, of course, connected 
with the name of its mythical founder, tho son of Rama) is nob 
peculiar to the capfal of the Punjab; there is a Lahore in 
Afghanistan, the seat of an old Rajput colony; another in the 
Peshawar district, another in Hindustan Proper, and a Lohar 
in the Mowar State of Rajputane. It appears in Muhammadan 
wrilers under the varied forms of Lahor, Lohar, Loher, Lahawar, 
Lehawar, Inhawar, Lohawar, Laha-nur," and Rahwart ; in the 





“In this form it occurs in tho wiitings of Amir Khostu of Dethi,-ono af 
tho fathors of Urdu liloratutc, whe wrote ab tho latter pail of the thirloonth 
contury— 

Az had Samani ta Leha-nur, 
TIoch imavat nest magar dar Kasur, 


Also, in, the records of a Muhammadan shiine, noar Lahoie, founded in the time 
of Bohlol Khan Lodi, Laha-nur is a corruption of Leha-nagar; nw, in act, 1s 
atill the Dakhoni form of nugar, and appears in the names of other cibios, @ go 
Kilanore, Kananoro, 


}Raitoar is probably « Muhammadan corruption, suggested by the fact 
that, during tho Patan and Mogul dynasties, Lahoto was tho terminus of the 
groat imporial road from Agra, 
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ohronicles of Rajputana it is mentioned under the name of Loh-hot ; 
and in the ‘‘ Desh-v-bhaga ’* before mentioned, it is called Lav-por, 
Loh-wwar is the oldest, and probably the most correct, form 
of the name, as it is the form under which it appears in the writings 
of Abu Rihan al Baruni, a contemporary and companion of the 
Tniperor Mahmud of Ghazni, and one who is known to have been 
well versed in the literature of the Tlindus, The termination 
awar is no doubt a corruption of the colloquial Sanskrit awarana, 
mening a “ fort,” or “ enclosure,” which is found as a termina- 
tion in the names of many other Rajput cilies,—as, for example, 
Peshawar, Rajawar (commonly called Lajore), and Sonawar. 
Lohawar, therefore, will signify “ Fort of Loh,” and the name will 
thus correspond in significatien with the Lok-tut of the 
Rajputana chronicles, and give a key to the legend respecting its 
foundation, 


Dawe ov Founvarion.—The exact date of tho foundation 
of Lahoue ib is, as may be supposed, impossible to discover ; bub 
we inay make an approximate guess at the period of its riso to 
importance fromthe following considerations, Wo have ulready 
seon that Lahore was founded and had risen to be the capital of 
a great kingdom before the end of the seventh century of he 
Christian cra, On the other hand, there aie reasons for believing 
that the city, if it existed, was a place of no importance up to, at 
least, the first contury,, In tho fist placo,. there is no mention 
of Lahore, nor of any city with which it may be fairly identified, 
in the waitings of the Greek historians of the oxpedition of 
Aloxander to the Mast. Burnes would identify it with Sangala,t 
a city montioned by Arrian as the stronghad of the Kathat ox 
Kathert, who occupied the region in which Lahore is situated. 
But the position of Sangala,—three marches from the Ravi,—- 
would appear fatal to such a position. Yet there can be no doubt 
that Alexander crossed the Ravi in the vicinity of Lahore, and 
must in all probability have passed the site of the modem 
city. If, therefore, any place of importance had existed at 





— a 


*An anonymous writor in tho “ Annual Rogister * for 1800 states that he 
was told ab Lahoto that the anciont name of the cily was la-nur; bub I can 
find no written authority for this asso.tion. 


fTho idontification of this place is a verate queestio amongst Punjabi anti- 
qumics. Walford would identify:it with Kilanare } Masson with Haaipn ; others 
with Sangla, ono of an isolated woup of rooks on the botder of the Jhing and 
eurannin dishicts, about 64 miles from Tahoe. Elphinstone, the Settlemont 
Officer of tha Montgomery disttivt, would identify it with a localify in that 
alistiicl, still boaring tho name, situated within a 10asonable distance of 
the Ravi and within the local limits of tho Kathia tribe, tho representatives of 
the ancipnt Kathaivi, 


« 
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the time, it would doubtless havo been imontioned. In 
the next place, no city answering in name or description to 
Lahore occurs in Strabo, who wrote between #.c. 66 and A.D. 
21, and describes with some particularity the region of Katheoa ; 
nox cloes it appear in Pliny’s description of the royal road between 
the Indus and Allahvbad, which must hove been written between 
A.D. 22 and A.p. 79. Lastly, no coins of the Indo-Bactrian, or 
Indo-Seythic dynasties have, to the best of my knowledge,, been 
discovered at Lahore, although the locality formed a portion of the 
kmgdom of Menander and his successors and probably also 
of the Scythic dynasties of Azes, Kadphises, and Kenerkis,”* 
It may bs, therefore, so far cogeluded, with some degree of con- 
fidenco, thet Lahore must have been founded beéween the first 
and seventh centuries of the Christian era. 


But, further, in the Geography of Ptolomy,} who flomished 
at Alexandria about a, D. 150, montion is mado of a city called 
Labotla, situated on the route between tho Indus and Palibothra, 
in a tract of country called Kaspeiria (Kashmir 2), desoribed 
as extending along the rivers Bidasies (dhelum), Sandabal 
(Chandra Bhaga, or Chenah), and Adris (Ravi). This placo 
Wilford would identify, from its name and position, with 
Lahore, and the identification is made moro probable by — tho 
recent discovery by, Major-Goneral Cunningham of the Amakatis 
of Ptolomy, a city placed by him in the immodiato vicinity of 
Labokla, in the ruins of Amba Kapi,t about 25 miles from Lahore, 


* 

Lastly, if Tod’s Chronology is to be trusted, we have a fur- 
thor proof that Lalfire must have been a place of some importance 
ab the time Ptolemy’s Geography was written in the fact that tho 
middle of the second century is assigned by Tod as the date of 
the niigration of Princes Kencksen from Lahore, Lowever this 
may be, wo may fairly infor as much from the more mention of 
the city by the Grock geographer, and approximately fix the 





*Whon fist’ onquiring into tho omly history of Lahore, numerous Inilo- 
Bactrian and Indo-Seythia coins wore brought to me, tho finders alleging thal 
they wore found among tho ruins of Lahore, and specifying sometimes ininitely 
the localities ; but in subsequently testing tho assertions I found them mots 
than doubtful. 

TLib, vii.,§4 6, §48, 

}Che fact that the accent of Amakatisis, contrary fo analugy, on the ponulti- 
mate, scoms to show that, in the Greek, some stiess was laid on that syllable 
which would have been tho caso if it had been originally written as two words, 
Ame katis; furthor, tho Sanskrit ¢ is not mfiequontly roprosonted in Greok by 
an accentuated @ ; for instance, Chandra baga is rondored,Sandabal; Vyasa 
as Bibasis, Tha transmutation of the p sound into the dontal has its analogy 
in the chango of tha Latin Aldwsinty Appius, »* he Sanskrit /ravati into Adrig. 
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date of Lahore's foundation at the end of the first or the beginning 
of the second century of our cra. 

Lanore Berorr ti Munanmapan — Invaston.—Beyond 
the fact of its Rajput origin, hardly anything can be recorded 
with certainty of the history or even of the existence of Lahore 
until, the period of the Muhammadan. invasion. In the “ Tabula 
Peutingeriana,” a valuable itinerary of the Roman Empire, 
supposed to have been drawn up about A. D. 230, mention is made 
of a cily named ahora, situated on the route {rom the Indus to 
the Ganges, which so far corresponds in position with Lahore 
that it is made to follow on the list a city named Spatwra, on the 
xiver Chenab. The former Mafor-General Cunningham would 
identify with Lahore; but Wilford prefers Tihara, an ancient 
city on the Suilej, mentioned in the Mahabarata ; and philologi- 
cally the latter identification would ‘appear most probable, as 
tho Sanskrit « is frequently 1epresented (as before observed) 
by the Greek or Latin o ; but the interchange of ¢ and 1 is contrary 
vo analogy. A tar less dubious mention of Lahore is lound, as 
pointed out by Major-General Cunningham, in the itinerary of 
Iwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, who visited the Punjab 
A.D. 630. He speaks of a large city, containing many thousands 
of families, chiefly Brahmans, situated on the eastern frontier 
of the kingdom of Cheka, which, he says, extended from the Indus 
to tho Byas. From this city ho proceeded eastward to China 
Pati, and thence to Jalandhara, the modern Jullundur. Now - 
Jullundur is situated almost due cast of Lahore, and midway 
helweon the two cities is a village called Puitito this day. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that tho great Brahmanical city of 
Ifwan Thsang was the city of Lahore. , 


It is probable that at Lahore, as in most astern States, 
thero were frequent changes of dynasty. The carliest princes 
wore perhaps Rajpuis from Ayodha, of the same Samily as 
those who reigned in Guzeral and Mewar, Subsequently—but 
when, it is impossible to say—the scepire seems 1o have passed 
into the hands of Rajputs of dther iribes, such as tho Solankhis 
and tho Bhatis, At the period of the first appearance of the 
Muhammadans, Lahore was in tho hands of a “ Chauhan prince 
of the family of Ajmer,” and during the latter invasions of the 
tenth century the reigning family is Brehmanical. 

There are also yeasons for believing that, cither owing to 
change of dynasty, or to its exposed position on the high road 
from Afghanistan to India, the city of Lahore, before its dccu- 
pation by Mahmud of Ghazni, had been doserted, and that, in 
Uerishta, the Muhammadan historian, there is a confusion between 
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Lahore the city and Lahore the province, Jt is, in the first place, 
expressly stated in the “ Hadiqa kul aqlim” of Murtoza Hosein, 
that, before the Muhammadan invasion, the scat of Government 
was transferred from Lahore to Sialkot, or Salvahnpor, and not 
re-transferied until the period of the Chaznivide Emperor 
Musaud IT, Such would also appear from the iraditions of the 
Bhatis,“which speak of Salvahupor as the capital city, when thoy 
were rulers of Lahore, ‘Then, again, Al Baruni, who speaks from 
personal knowledge of the locality of modern Lahoxe at the timo 
of Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion, mentions Lahoie, not as a city, 
but as a region, of which tho capital was Mahdhokor. Now, 
Madhokor might easily, from, the similarity between 4 and», 
and 7 and finalé, in the Arabic character, he corrupted from 
Mankot ox Mandhukot, a place near Sialkot. Tho supposition is 
xendeed more probable by the fact that, in after times, Shiv 
Shah, the so-called usurper,—but, as will be hereafter pointed out, 
in 1eality the representative of the anti-Mogul, or anti-foreigner 
jarty,—seriously contemplated removing the scat of Government 
from Lahore, which had become associated with Mogul supremacy, - 
to this very place, the capital of the last native dynasty. 


If such be the case, it will serve to explain the otherwise 
remarkable fact that no mention of Lahore is to be found in the 
, Geography of Masudi, the ‘‘ Terodotus of the Arabs,” who wrote 
in the tenth century, and himself sojowned at Mooltan, or within 
little more than 200 miles fiom the modern city of Lahore, 


Such are the somewhat barron results of inguiries—unin- 
toresting, 1 fear, Yo many—into the pre-Muhammadan history 
of Tahove, They may bo briefly recapitulated as follows :— 
That the city of Lahore, formerly Lohawar, and possibly the 
Labokla of Ptolemy, was founded hy an ancient Rajput colony 
some time between the first and seventh centuries of our era, 
probably as carly as the beginning of the second ; that it soon rose 
to be a place of importance, the parent of other colonies, and 
eventually the eapital of a powerful principality, to which it gave 
its name ; thal, whether owing to changs of dynasty, or to its 
exposed position on the high 1oad from Afghanistan to India, 
it was subsequently deserted and tho seat of Government was 
removed io Sialkot or its vicinity, where it remained until tho 
period of the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni in tho beginning of 
tte eleventh century ; that the conqueror re-occupied the deserted 
cily, end established a garrison in a fort, built possibly, like 
Purana Qila at Delhi, on the ruins of the old Rajput stronghold. « 





* Tod's “ Rajasthan.” 
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Barty Srrvacias wirn Munammapans-—As has beon 
before stated, al the period of tho first Muhammadan invasion 
in the latter part of the seventh century of our cra, wo find 
Lahore in possession of a Chauhan prince, of the family of Ajmer. 
In a.'D, 682, according to Ferishta, the Afghans of Kerman and 
Peshawar, who had, oven at that carly poriod, embraced tho 
yeligion of the Prophet, wrested certain possessions from the 
Hindu prince. A war ensued, and in the space of five months 
soventy battles were fought, with varied success, until the Afghans, 
having formed an alliance with the Ghakkars, » wild tribe, inhab- 
iting the Salt Range of the Punjab,*compelled the Raja to esde 
a portion of his territory. The next mention of Lahore is in the 
Rajputana chronicles, where the Bussas of Lahore, a Rajput 
tribe, are mentioned as rallying to the defence of Chittore, whon 
besieged by Musalman forces in the beginning of the ninth century. 
At length, in a. D. 975, Sabaktagin, Governor of Khorassan, 
and. father of the celebrated Mahmud, advanced beyond — tho 
Indus. Ile was met by Jeipal, Raja of Lahore, whose dominion 
is said to have extended from Sirhind to Lamghan, and from 
Kashmir to Mooltan. By the advice of a prince of the Bhati 
tribe, the Raja formed an alliance with the Afghans, and, with 
their aid, was enabled 1o withstand the first invasion. On his 
succession to the throne of Ghazni, Sabaktagin repeated his 
invasion. A battle ensued in the vicinity of Lamghan, The 
Raja was defeated, and made overtures for poace. Tis torms 
wore accepted, and persons were sont, on the part of Sabaktagin, 
to take the balance of the stipulated ransom. On reaching Lahoro, 
Teipal proved faithless, and imprisoned théo commissioned to 
reecive tho treasure. On learning intelligence of his perfidy, 
Sabaktagin, in the words of Morishita, “like a foaming torrent, 
hastened towards TTindustan,” 


Another battle ensued, in which Jeipal was again vanquished, 
and ho retreated, leaving the tervilory ta the west of the Nilab, 
or Indu, in the hands of the invader, Chagrined at his double 
defeat, ho performed the Tlindu saevifice of Johar} ov devotion, 
hy burning himself to death outside the walls of his capital. 











* Improbably supp sod by Abbot to bo the d seondants of Greek aottlers, 


+ Tho suicide of Calanus, the Indian, at Pasargado, and that of Zarmano- 
chegas at Athens (Strabo, lib. xv. oh: 1), ato other instances of the por formanco 
of this rite, But wo need not go back to antiquity for examples. Only akfow 
yoars ago a peasant of tho Kangra district, o loper, doliboratoly buynt himself 
to doath. Aocording to tho official report, “ ono of his brothers handed him a 
light, and went away; a second brother watched the burning; and a third 
thought it a matter of such small interest that he wont about his usual avoca- 
tions. 
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The invader did not retain the conquests he had made, for 
in A.D, 1008, a confederation, headed by Anangpal,* son of 
Jeipal, again met the advancing army, now commanded by 
Mahmud, son and successor of Sabaktagin, in the vicinity of 
Peshawar. In the battle which ensued, the naphtha balls of 
‘the Afghan army, according to a conjectural 1eading of Ferishta’s 
text, spread dismay among the Hindu soldiery, who fled, suffering 
a great slaughter. Lahore was allowed 10 remain intact for 
thirtoen years longer. Anangpal was succeeded by another 
Jeipal, called by Al Baruni, Navdjanpel, while Mahmud pushed 
his conquests into Hindustan. But im a. p. 1022, he suddenly 
maxched down from Kashmir, seized Lahoie without opposition, 
and gave it over to Lo plundered, Jeipal I fled helplers to Ajimer, 
and the Hindu principality of Lahoe was extinguished for ever, 
A final effort was made by the [indus in the icign of Modud, 
A.D, 1045, to xecover their lost sovereignty but alter a 
fruitless siege of six months they retired without success ; and 
thus, says Al Baruni, “the soveicignty of India became extinct, 
and no descendant remained to light » fie on the hearth.” 


Lahore was Ieft in chargo of Malik Ayaz, a Javorite of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, whose name appears in many anecdotes 
of the sayings and doings of the Emperor, Ife is said 10 havo 
built up the walls and forticss of Lahore, miraculously, in a single 
night; and his tomb, by the Tanksal or old mint, is still rovorod 
by Musalmans as the burial place of the founder of Lahore, 


Sooran AND POoLTICAL RESULTS ATTENDING THE UNrRo- 
puction or MunAumavanism.—From the above account it 
will he seen that the princes and people of Lahore played a 
prominent part in that long continued struggle between Muhamma- 
danism and Hinduism which marks tho introduction of the former 
into India, While Persia was vanquished in three successive 
battles, and Egypt and the north coast of Alfzica in less than 
fifty years, upwards of two centuries clapsed before Muhammadan- 
ism had established 9 footing across the Indus. The strong 
social action snd reaction, which have iaken place hetween the 
two religions in this part of India, may be traced to the fact that 
the establishment of Muhammadanism was thus gradual; and 
the comparative tolerancy of the earlier Muhamungdan dynasties 








; 7 

* Ue is callod by Forishta, Anandpal, but Anangpal has tho authority of 
tho Rajpfitana ohrouicles and the Puranas, neg moms“ ineorporeal,” or 
upsulstantial, honee Anangpal is translated by ‘Tod “supporter of a desolate 
abode ’—~arominous name for the montich ofa falhng dyikety, 
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of India is perhaps referable to the samo cause,—the result of 
those long struggles in which Iahore was s0 conspicuous; for 
history shows that the steady resistance of a people to the religion 
and customs of their conquerors will, as was the caso with the 
Moors in Spain, teach even bigots the necessity, or policy, 
of toleration, Even now, the Muhammadan of the Punjab is 
porhaps less bigoted, and the Tlindu less grossly superstitious, 
than clsewhore ; and it is remarkeble that two of the boldest 
yeformers India has produced, Golakhnath and Nanak, wero 
natives of the Punjab. 


Rarty Munammapan Prriop.—During the isigns of the 
fust eight princes of the Ghaznivide dynasty, Lahore was governed. 
by vieeroys ; but in the reign of ‘Musaud LU, (A.D, 1098—-LI14) 
the seat of Government was temporarily removed to Lahore, as, 
the Seljuks having deprived the house of Ghazni of most of its 
territory in Tran and Turan, tho royal family were compolled 
to take refuge in their Tndian possessions. Lahoie was again 
made the seat of empire by Khosru, the twelfth Ghaznivide 
Emperor, and would appear to have remained so until the fall of 
the dynasty, in A.D. 1186, and the establishment of the house 
of Ghor, ‘The Ghaznivides, especially the lattor ones, seem to 
have been « tolerant race, and to have adopted » conciliatory 
policy towards their Iindu subjects ; we find them employing 
dwoops of Jlindu cavalry, and some of thom oven adopted on their 
coinage the titles and wiitlon character of tho conquered’ race, 
Their popularity may further be inferred from the continual 
disturbances which arose ab Lahoie wfter their expulsion, 


Lanore pond tie Gioran any Sfave Dynasrtes—— 
During the Ghorian and Slave dynasties, Lahore was the Loous 
of conspiracies against the Government; indeed, it appears 
throughout the subsequent history of Muhammadan rule to 
have been the rendezvous of the Tartar, as opposed to the 
Afghan party. In a,p. [24], Lahoro was taken and plundered 
by the hordes of Gengiz Khan; and in a, p. 1286, Princo Mu- 
hammad, the accomplished son of Sullan Gheias-ud-din Balban, 
perished in an encounter with tho Moguls, on the banks of tho 
Ravi, the poct Amir Khosru being taken prisoner by his side, 


Tus Tuya axp Tognnax Dynastizs—During the Khilji 
and Toghlak dyhastics, Lahore is not prominent in the political 
history of ilo day. It was once plundered by the Ghakkars, 
and mention is made of Mogul colonists taking up their abode in 





* Soo tho 1omarks in Elphinstono’s “ Uistory of India,” book v., chapter 1. 
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the vicinity of the city, the place of their location being still known 
by the name of Moghalpura. 


Invasion or Timur.—The year 1397 is memorable as the 
date of the invasion of Timur, the “firebrand of the universe.” 
Lahore was taken by a dotachment of his forcos, and from the 
fact that Timur did not plunder it in person, it may be inferred 
that the city was not then particularly rich. On his deparinre, 
Lahore was left in possession of Syad Khizr Khan, an Afghan 
noble, native of India, whom he appointed vicoroy. 


Tun Lopr Dynasry.—From this period, the city was 
alternately in the hands of the Ghakkars and the ruling dynasty, 
until, in a. D.‘1436, ib was seized by Behlol Khan Lodi, 
one of the Afghan chiefs, who rose to power on the overthrow 
of the Toghlak dynasty, and eventually became Emperor, In 
the reign of his grandson, Sultan Tbrahim, Daulat Khan Lodi, 
the Afghan Governor of Lahore, revolted, and, Count Julian like, 
invited to his aid the great Chagatai prince, Baber, who had long 
meditated an invasion of Ilindustan, which ho claimed as the ze- 
presontative of Timur. 

Latorn TAKEN By BaBmR, A, D. 1524.—Babor came, saw, and 
donquered, He was met by an Afghan army, composed of the 
supporters of Sultan Ibrahim, in the vicinity of Lahore ; but it 

, Was speodily vanquished, and the victor, enraged at the opposition 
he had‘experionced, let loose his soldiory upon the city, which 
they plundered and partially bwnt. Baber did not remain long 
at Lahore, but, after a halt of only four days, marched on towards 
Delhi, Te did not* however, got furthor than Sirhind on this 
occasion, Daulat Khan Todi, who had invited hivn to Tindu- 
stan, being dissatisfied with his roward of a jagir, had already be- 
gun to intrigue against him. Ie, therefore, roturned to Lahore, 
and, having pavreelled out the provinces he had conquered among 
his nobles, vent back to Kabul, The next year, Lahore was 
the hotbed of intrigues fomented by Daulat Khan, which it is 
unnecessary to detail, but the following year Baber again appeared. 
An attempt was again made to oppose him at the’ Ravi, near 
Lahore ; but the force melted away before it was attacked, and 
Baber, without entering Lahore, passed on towards Hindustan. 


This was his last expedition, and it ended, a. Dp. 1526, in 
the decisive victory of Panipat over the Afghan army, the capture 
of Delhj, and the foundation, of the Mogul Empire. 


Tue Mogun Prrion—tThe reigns of Huyayun, Akbar, 
Jebangit, Shahjchan, ‘and Aurangzeb, the successors of Baber, 
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may be considered the goldon peviod of the history of Lahoue, 
The city again became a place of royal residence ; gardens, tombs, 
mosques, and pavilions sprang up in every direction ; tho popu- 
lation incicased ; suburbs aroso, until the city became, in tho 
languago of Abul-fazl, “the grand 1esort of people of oll nations,” 
and celebrated for its fine buildings and luxuriant gardens, To 
this day almost all that is architecturally beautiful at Lahore is 
referable to the period of the early Mogul Emparors, 


Tumavun.—On tho accession of Ifimayun, the Punjab, 
together with Kabul and Kondahar, became the apanage of, 
Kamran, Humayun’s younger brother, who seoms to have given 
the first impulse to the architestural adornment of Lahore, by 
building ® palaco, with a garden oxtending from Naulalha to the 
river Ravi. During tho strugglo between IIumaynn and Shir 
Khan, tho Afghan usurper, Lahoie served as the place @armes 
of the Moguls, and, on the temporary expulsion of tho former 
from the throne, narrowly escaped destruction. Shir Khan, 
as before said, at ono time meditated raging it to the growfd, 
and transferring its inhabitants to Mankot in tho Sialkot 
range; and, on his death-hed, he lamonted his not having 
done so as one of the errors of his life, ‘he design was revivo 
in the reign of his successor, but never carried into offect.* a 


Axpar,—After an exilo of fourteen years, Ifumayun rotumed 
in triumph to Lehoro (a. D, 1654), and was roccived with ovory ‘ 
demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. Altor his death, ot 
Dolhi, a. D, 1556, and the accession of Akbar, the peace of Lahore 
was again disturbed by lakim, tho younger bypthor of Alebar, who 
desconded from Kabul, of which province he was Governor, and 
seized Lahore, in A.D, 1563, Tle was soon expelled. In 1581 
ho mado another attempt, but the siogo was raised by the advance 
of Akbar in person. From a. v. 1584 to a. D. 1598, Alcbar appa- 
zently made Lahore his headquarters, and undertook from, thence 
the conquest of Kashmir and the operations against the Afghan 
tribes of the frontier, ' 


It was during his rosidenco at Lahoro that Akbar would 
‘yppéar 10 have doveloped to their groatost oxtont thoso principles 
of xeligious liberality for which he is so conspicuous. His court 
was the resort of the learned of ovory ceed, and the axona of 





* Tf, 08 has boon suggcstod, Mankot was tho same as Afahdhokor, tho oapital 
of tho Punjab at tho poriod of the Muhammadan invasion, tho polisy of tho 
transfer is obvious. Shir Khan, though eallod a usurpor, was tho Lopifesontntive 
of tho native or anti-foreignor poly, aud would, thotofoie, wish to oconsiliate 
the Hindus by xo-thnsferring tio soat of Govornmont to tho ancient caplial of 
theit hative rulers. . 
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zeligious disputations between conflicting scots.* It is related 
that the Emperor erected two buildings, outside the city, for the 
entertainment of devotees of every kind ; ono, called Khaizpura, 
for Jews, Gabrs (or fire-worshippers) and Muhammadans; and 
another, called Dharmpura, for Hindus. Weekly meetings were 
held for discussion, in which Bix Bal, Abul-faizi, Abul-fazl, 
and other independent thinkeis, took part. Alchemy, fascination, 
and majic were also practised, according to one historian,} and 
the Emperor himself is said to have become an adept 
in the former art. In the same spirit of eclecticism, Akbar 
revived the old Pevsian festival in honor of the sun, 
and appointed Abul-fazal superintendent of fire-temples. A. 
portion of the building, called Khairpura, is still said to remain 
in the vicinity of Daranagar, on the loft of the road to Meean Meer, + 
and there is a memento of tho imperial partiality to sun- 
worship in an cnamelled figure of the sun, visible to this day, on 
the front wall ‘of the palace. ‘ 


* Vistr om tue Porrucurss Missionanies,—It was during 
this period that some Portuguese missionaries, at tho express 
request of Akbar, proceeded from Goa to the Emporor’s Court 
at Lehore, They arrived with sanguine hopes of Christianizing 
the country, and, in their journal, they describe Lahore as a 
“ delightful { city.” On their arrival, they were taken to 
the imperigl rosidonco, situated “on an island in tho river ;” 
and, being introduced to the Emperor, presented him with a 
splendid image of the Virgin, which he received with the greates: 
ddmiration. But yotwithstanding this good beginning, ‘thei: 
hopes wero not rodtizad, and they ovontually returned to Goa 
Akbar’s successor, Jehangir, however, was more liberal than hi: 
father, Ile allowed some Portuguese Jesuits to establish a, missior 
and. build a church at Lahore, and evon assigned stipends to thc 
priests. But this liberality coascd after his death, Shahjehan 





“Tho odiwm theologicum thus oxcited led sometimes to fatal disputes. Th 
ono of them, Mulla Ahmad, a Joarned Shia, compilor of tho “ Toikh-i-Alfi,” wa 
asaassinated, in the stroots of Lahois, by ono Miiza Fulad. Tho murdoior wa 
sentenced to bo bound alive to the log of an olephant, “and thus,” adds th 
Sanni narrator, “ allained matlyidom.”—Seo IL. Elliot's “ Biographion 
Indox of tho Muhammadan Historians of India,” 

+ Abd-ul-Qadir, author, of the “ Tarikh-i-Budauni.” 

{ Ibis Aot improbable that thoro is an allusion to the practico of alchom) 
at Khairpura in the following passago in the inscription on tho Tomb of Mian Mir 
which is in the immediate viomity of Daranagar :— 


» OF pas) FR ae hy af 
Phe dust of whose portals is envied by the sione of the alchemist. 
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a mors strict Musalman, withdrew the pensions and pulled down 
the church ; but some traces of it stillremained when Lahore was 
visited by the French traveller Thovenot, in a.D, 1665. A 
crucifix and a picture of the Virgin were even then observable 
on the gateways of the palace.* 

Tt was about this period also (A.D. 1584) that Lahore was 
visited by four of our countrymon, Messrs, Fitch, Nowhberry, 
Leedes and Storey, members of the Turkey or Levant Company. 
The formor left an account of his travels, but gives no detailed 
description of Lahore. 


In a.p, 1594, the Emporor Akbar quitted for ever the city 
associated with the brightest peviod of his reign; and until his 
decease was engaged in military operations in the Deccan—latterly, 
in an unnatural contest with his eldest son, Selim. 


Junanain.—The latter succeeded, in A.D. 1606, under the 
title of Jehangir. His reign commenced as usual, with a rebol- 
lion, and Lahore felt’ the offects of it. Prince Khosru, the eldast 
son of the Emperor, seized the suburbs of Lahore, and laid siege 
to the citadel, His army was quickly defeated by the imperial 
troops, and his adherents were punished with fearful severity. 
Seven hundred prisoners were impaled, in two rows, leading 
from the gate of Lahore, and the prince was marched past.them, 
in mock dignity, on an elephant, from Kamran’s palace at Nau- 
lakha, where he had been temporarily placed, to the fort, whore 
was kept in close confinement in chains, 


Guru Argun Maz.—tThe celebrated Sikh Guru, Arjun Mal, 
the fourth successor of Nanak, and compiler & the “ Adi Granth ” 
was aomchow implicated in the rebellion; he was intprisoncd, 
and his death, which occurred soon after, is attributed to tho’ 
rigors of his confinement, though tradition asserts that, having 
obtained ,pormission from his guards to bathe in the 
river Ravi, which flowed by his prison, he miraculously dis- 
appeared bendath tho stream. However this may be, ho is 

. regarded by the Sikhs as their first martyr, and his death was one 
of the causes which chahged them from 2 peaccable to a warlike 
-sect, and instilled into their minds that bitter hatred of Muhamma- 
dans which stood us in such stead in 1857. His humble shrine + 





* Among tho enamelled fresco designs exoculed upon the northern front 
of tho palaco may still bo soon tho figures of two cherubs’ heads, with wings, 
exactly like tho representations of cherubs common in coolesiastical and sconic 
decorationsin Huropo. May not theso have hoon copied from paintingg bolonging 
to the Jesuit church ? 


pA well, said fo havo beon dug by’him, may ho soon in tho vicinity of the 
golde mosque, Ranjit Singh built a baoli on tho spot. 
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may still be seen between the palace of Moguls and the mausoleum 
of Ranjit Singh—a fitting locality for the memorial of him who 
was an unconscious cause of the downfall of the one and the 
elevation of the other. 


Jehangir was fond of Lahore, though to one with any feeling 
the place would have been fraught with bitter associations. In 
A. D. 1622, he fixed his court hore, and when he died, at Rajauri, 
in Kashmir, *4, D, 1627, it was his express wish that he should 
be buried at Lahore. He was interred, accordingly, in the garden 
of Nurjehan, his devoted though imperious wife, and, 
through her exertions, the mausoleum at Shahdara, one of the 
chief ornaments of Lahore, was erected to his memory, In the 
immediate vicinity is the tomb of Nurjehan herself, a humblo 
imitation of that of Jehangir, as well as that of Asof Khan, or 
Asof Jah, her brother,} the historian, soldier and wazir, and in the 
latter capacity, in common with his sister, a great opponent of 
English interests in the Court of Jehangir,tat the period of Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Embassy. “ 


Suansruan—On tho death of Jehangir, Lahore was again 
(4. D. 1628) the sceno of a struggle between rival claimants to 
the throne, which, as usual, terminated in the execution of the 
vanquished, On tho dne side was Shehriar, younger son of the 
late Emperor, supported by the once all-powerful Nurjehan, 
whoso daughter by her former husband he had married; and 
on the other, Shahjehan, supported by his father-in-law, Asof 
Khan, Shehriar seized the treasury at Lahoro, and proclaimed 
himself Emperor ;sbut ho and his adherents were speedily attacked 
and defoated by the energetic Asof Khan, and the prince himeclt, 
with the two sons of Jchangix’s brother, Danial, was taken pri- 
soner, The prince and his two cousins were put to death at 
‘Lahore, and Shahjehan and his sons remained the sole direct 
representatives of the house of Timur. 

Asof Khan now enjoyed a position even more elevated 
than in the preceding reign, and retained it until A. D. 1632, when 
he failed in the siege of Bijanpur,, from which date ha scems to 
have lost favor. 





* Tho author of tho “Iqhalnamah Johangiri” atalos that his doath waa 
the result of a shack on the norvous systom, brought on by having scon one of 
hia attendants dashod to pieces by falling down a procipico in pursuit of a deor, 
This is not very crodiblo in ono who, in his own Momoirs, glonta over tho 
atrocities committed at the commencement of’ his raign. Othors attribute his 
death, vith moro probability, to asthma. ‘ 

To composed a portion af tho “ Tarikh-i-Alfi.” 
Until Sir Thomas Roo bribed him with a valuable foarl, aflor which “ all 
wont on woll and smoothly.” —Hiphinsione’s “ History of India.” 
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Nurjehan survived until a. dD, 1646, but her influence 
ceased for ever with tho doath of Shehriar. From that date 
she lived in seclusion, and devoted herself to the memory of hor 
husband, She and a faithful fomale attendant are buriod side by 
side in the tomb she had constructed during hor lifetime, 

Between A.D. 1628 and 1657, Lahore enjoyed oan intorval 
of peace and prosperity under the munificent rule of Ali Mardan 
Khan and Takim Ali-ud-din, who is moze commonly known by 
his title of Wazir Khan ; but during the struggles betweon the sons 
of Shahjehan, which cast a cloud over tho latier part of the 
reign of thet Emperor, as if in retribution for the atrocities which 
attended its commencement, Lahoye warmly espoused the cause of 
Dara Sheko, the eldest son and, according to our notions, the 
rightful heir to the thronc, He had fixed his residence at Lahore 
and gained great popularity by his engaging manners and genorous 
disposition, and by the interest he took in the wolfare of the city 
which he improved by the construction of numerous chauks, or 
market-places. Ho collected a history of all the holy men and con- 
vontual institutions of the place,* and had, as his spiritual advisér, 
the eminent Lahore saint, Mien Mir, who, if wo may judge of the 
tenets of the master by those of the disciple, must have been a 
singularly liberal-minded Musalman. When pursued by his bro- 
ther, Aurangzeb, in A. D. 1658, at a time when his cause was almost 
hopeless, Lahore supplied him with men and money ; + and, whon 
his wife died, during his hurried retreat to tho westorn frontiox, 
Lahous recvived her last remains, The disastors‘of his flight to 
Gujrat, tho scone noar Almadabad ns -tho city closed its gatos 
against him, his botrayal and crucl doath, are fnattors boyond the 
scope of tho prosont work, and the reader is referred for an 
necount of thom othe graphic pages of Bornior, or tho mora 
disoriminating narrative of Elphinstone. His namo is still hol 
tn affectionate remembrance at Lahore, and the costly Badshahi 
mosquo, erected at Lahore by Aurangzeb, a few years after this 
yvent, has ever beon held in disrepute, because built from the 
§ spoils of blood ;” that is, from the procoeds of the confiscated or- 
bates of Dara.t : " 

During the reign of Aurangzeb , Lahore had but little connos- 
tion with the political events of the time, as the attention of the 
Emperor was chiefly directed to quelling the rising power of tho ° 


; *Tho workis stilloxtant, butshows no traco of the alloged heretical opiniona 
if its author, 

Among his adhoronts was Hor Rai, the soventh Sikh Guru. . 

Tho mosquo yas convertod into a Poses seaea by Ranjit *Singh, 
nd has only Intely boon restored to the Muhammadans; but tho boon is bub 
tle appreciated by thom, 
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Mahvatias in the Deccan, and the rebellion of the tribes of Raj- 
putana, 

Lanorz arren ton Deaton or Avranazes—But from 
the death of Aurangzeb to the accession of Ranjit Singh, the 
fate of Lahore was singularly unfortunate, As the capital of an 
outlying province, it was naturally the first to suffer from the 
weakness of the decaying Mogul ompire. Ruled over by governors 
inadequately supported, it became the point dapput of Sikh 
insurrections, and, like a second Ariminum, the der ad bella of | avery 
invader from the Wost. 


Almost immediately after the death of Aurangzeb, the Sikhs, 
who had been kept under subjection during his energetic rule, 
broke out into instirrection under a leader named Banda, and 
at length soriously threatened Lahore, The Emperor, Bahadur 
Shah, the son and successor of Aurangzeb (a. D. 1712) marched 
to Lahoro, with a view of crushing the rebellion, but died before 
he could achieve any decisive success, One of the gateways of 
Lahdre, the “Shah Alami” gatoway,* was called after his namo, 
and the fact furnishes some testimony to the popularity of this 
prince. whose toleration was a great contrast to the bigotry of 
his predecessor. It has poen said, indecd, that “had Bahadur 
Shak, and not Aurangzeb, sucoeéded Shahjehan, the family of 
Tina might have still sat on the throne of Delhi.” 

His death was followed by the usual contest among the sons, 
Azim-usshan, a younger son, but more popular than tho othors, 
endeavoured to seize the throne and oust his elder brother, Jehan- 
daz. A conflict enqued between the brothers and their respective 
partizans outside tho city walls ; Azim-usshan was driven from the 
field, and fled precipitately to the Ravi, which he endoavoured to 
cross upon an elephant. But the zivar being swollen and rapid, 
owing to the melting of the snows at its source in the Timalayas, 
he was swept away and drowned, : 

But his death was not unavenged. Seven months afterwards, 
Jehandar was prostrate before Farokshir, the son of Azim-usshan, 
who, had marched from Bengal with o large army, and by him 
sternly put to death. 

The struggles between Jehandar and Farokshir : for the 
imperial throne, and the dissensions and intrigues in tho court of 
the latter, encouraged tho Sikhs to further oxcesses; they 
defeated the governor of Lahore in a pitched battle, and it teens 
necessary for even the faineant Farokshir to take some measures 
for their repression. Ue appointed Abdul Samad, Khan, a Turanj 


* Tb was formorly called the * Bhorwala” gateway. 
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nobloman, and an officer of known vigour, to the viceroyship of 
Lahore ; tho new governor obtained a brilliant success over the 
rebels, and took Banda himself prisoner, whom he despatched 
to Delhi. Abdul Samad was succeeded in the viceroyship by his 
son Zikariya Khan, under the title of Khan Bahadur, and for 
twonty-one years (A.D, 1717-1738) tho Punjab was peaceful, 
The weakness of the Court of Delhi raised the vicoroy into a 
satrap, who, safe for a time in his palace at Bogampura, viewed 
with complacency the failing powers of the house of ‘Timur and 
the rise of tho Mahrattas, 


Invasion or Napir Suan.—At length, in 1738, the citizen, 
of Lahore heard with dismay of éhe approach of a new enemy 
from the wost, led by tho Turkomani warrior, Nadir Kuli Khan, 
who, from his humble home by the fountain Margah, in the vale of 
Averbijan, issued forth the conqueror of Khorassan and Meshed, 
the lord of Persia, and vanquisher of the house of Timur. ’ 


On the 18th November 1738, he crossed the Indus, passed 
rapidly, without boat or ra{t, the Jhelum and Chenab zivers, 
writes his Secretary, Mirza Mehdi—“ furious as the ocean or 
as an arm of a destrugtive sea,”’—and pushed on for Lahore, A 
faint show of resistance was made at Wazirabad, and again in the 
vicinity of Lahore, but to no purpose, and at length tho invading 
army cnoamped in the gardens of Shalimar. Zikariya Khan, 
the viceroy, had no pavticular affection for the Court of Déthi, 
and was soon convinced that discretion is the better part of valouz, 
Tle brought twenty lakhs of rupees and a vast'array of elephants, 
and presonted them bofore the throne of the, invader: tho result 
was that Zikeriya was confirmed in his governorship, and Lahore, 
this time, escaped pillage, On the 29th December, the troops 
of Nadir Shab quitied Lahore for Delhi. 


The prostration of tho Mogul empire by the ensuing victory 
of Karnal and the sack of Delhi gave fresh courage to the Sikhs, 
who had been restrained during the vigorous rule of Abdul Samad 
and Zikariya Khan; but the latter was now dead, and his son 
and successor, Yuhiya Khan, was less fortunate. In 1746, 0 
marauding band of Sikhs had collected at Eminabad, o locality 
associated with sacred xecollections to their minds, for here is 
the shrine of Rori Sahib,* marking the spot where their Guru, 


* Rort moans “ hard ground,” and tho expression Lori Saheb is an instance 
of a habjt, charaoteristis of oriental races, of personifying localities. Thus we 
havo Amrilsar-ji, Darbar Sahib, &o., just as if an Englishman were to speak of 
“my Lord Parliament-houso.” Tho Lahore district abounds in Iooglities thus. 
“ canonized,”as boing associated with somo act in the life of Nanak,—e, g., Nan- 
kanah Sahib, tho place of his birth ; Balkarira Sahib, the Eysee where ho spent 
his youth; Mahsthan-ji, tho tree boneath which ho slept, Kiaxi Sahib, where he 
gon od his herd of eattlo. 
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Nanak, in performance of a vow of penance, Inelt down and | 
prayed upon the hard ground. Troops were sent by Yuhiya 
Khan to disperse the Sikhs, who, inspired by the sanctity of the 

place, fell upon the detachment with fury and overpowered it. 

The news of this disaster exasperated the viceroy, who despatched 

another overwhelming force, under the command of Lakhpat 
Rai, which succeeded im defeating the insurgents, Thoso who 

were taken prisoners wert brought into Lahore, and exeauted 

on the north-enst side of the city, then known as the horse-market, 

but since the period of Sikh rulo by the name of “ Shahid Ganj,” 

or Place of Martyrs ; and the spot of the execution is indicated 

by a shrine erected to the memqry of Bhai Taru Singh, tho chief 

martyr, who, though offered pardon if he would consent to part 

with his long hair, the outward badge of his faith, preferred death 

to apostasy. 


Invasion or AnmAD Snan.—Two years from this event, 
A. D. 1748, a more powerlul onemy appeared before the walls 
of Lahore, in the person of Ahmad Shah, the successor of Nadir 
Shah, who had no sooner established himself on the throne than 
“he marched an army into India, The viceroyship at Lehore was 
then a bone of contention between the two sons of Zikariya Khan, 
Yuhiya and Shah Nawaz Khan, while the Court of Delhi looked 
on, too weak or too indolent to interfore, To aid his cause, Shah 
Nawaz encouraged the advance of Ahmad, recollecting that 
his father had nob faved ill at the hands of the western invader. 


Ahmad Shgh advanced ; but his army was small, and Shah 
Nawaz Khan, hhvin§ prevailed over his brother, thought better 
of his treachery. ITo mot the invading forcos, was disastrously 
dofeated andor the walls of tho city, and Ahmad took possossion 
of Lahore.* 


The first invasion of ‘Ahmad, having passed Lahore, met 
with a check in Sirhind, and the conqucror xoturned the way he 
came, Mir Mannu, son of the Delhi Wazir, who had distinguished 
himself in the battle; was appointed Governor of Lahore, 


At the closo of 1748, Ahmad again crossed the Indus, but 
the invasion was this time warded ofl, partly by the bold front 
assumed by Mir Mannu, at the banks of the Chenab, dnd partly 
hy diplomacy. The following yoar it was renewed with botter 
success, The invader marched without opposition to Lahore, 
and shalted a shor distance from the suburb of Shahdara, where 


* At tho back of tho Jama Masjid, thore is the tomb of ono Sabir Shah, wha 
was put to doath for gdvising the pooplo“to submit to Ahmad, + 
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Mir Mannu had entrenched himself, Wo crossed the river, how- 
ever, at a ford higher up, and procecded to invest the city, 
his own camp being fixed in the vicinity of the -Shalimar 
gardens, For four months Mir Mannn made a good defence, 
At length, as provisions and forage began to fall short, ho impru- 
dently risked a general action. On the morning of the 2th 
April 1762, he marched out of his ontronchment, and. took up a 
position near tho village of Mahmud Buti. A battlo cusued, 
which was sustained for somo hours, with doubtful success, on 
hoth sides ; but at length the tide was turned by a charge of the 
Durani Tlorse, and Mi Mannu retired into the citadol.* The 
next morning, however, finding sfurther resistance hopeless, ho 
repaired to the tent of the conqueror to mako his submission, 
when the following dialogue is said to have taken place — 
“Tlow is it.’ said Ahmad Shah, “that you have not, 
long exo this, come to do homage 10 your lord and mastor ?” 
“ Because,” xoplied Miz Mannu, “I had another master to servo,” 
“And why,” xojoined the Shah, “did not your master protect 
you in this hour of need ?” “ Because,” rotwned the other, “ he 
knew that Mir Mannu would take care of himself.” “And sup- 
posing,” continued the Shah, “you had been victorious ?” “ T 
should have put you in an iron cago and sent you prisoner to 
Dethi,” was the zeply, “And now that I am victor, what,” 
asked the Shah, “do you expect at my hands?” “I! you ave a 
tradesman,” said. Mix Mannu, “soll me; if an oxecutioner, put 
mo to death; but if you are a printe, be generous.” ‘Tho 
cohqueror, struck with admiration at the dauntless bearing of 
his youthtul adversary, called him the “ustam of Tndin,” 
decorated him with a jowelled sword and confirmed him in the 
post df vicoroy of the Punjab.t 


But Mir Mannu did not long live to onjoy his nowlyeacquired 
tille ; he died soon afterwards, A. D. 1752, leaving an infant son 
and a widow. ‘The latter succeeded as guardian of her son, 
for a timd, and vainly endeavonred to keep upon good terms 





*'Tho sceno of tho battlo is matkod by a lage quadtangular tomb of 
masonry. ‘This, say the neighbouring villago., was orected by the last surviving 
ton of Azviz, Rog, a person of distinetion m Mi Mannw’s army, who, with his five 
othor sons, fell in tho battle : the survivor, being unahlo to recogniso the bodies 
of his father and brathors, to mako sure, collected tho bonos of all (hosp slain in 
tho place wheie the Aight was thickest and buiiod them in a largo vaull below 
the tomk. The plam atound is still strewn with human bones, 


+ His momory is held in gréat ropuio by Muhammadans, but dotested, by 
the Sikhs, whom ho toated with giont soyoiily, Ho was buried noky Shdhid 
Gonj, whoio tho emgins of his tomb may stifl boseon, Jn the reign of Shor Singh, 

he Sikhs, in a moment of teligious frenzy, dismantled the building, dug oué the 
remains of Mir Manat, and seattared thom to tho winds, - 
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with tho Courts of both Kabul and Delhi; at length, however, 
her duplicity was discovered, and the Delhi vizior summarily put 
an end to her intiigues by having her soized in her own house 
and carried off a prisoner. This violent act alforded the Durani 
a pretext for a fourth invasion (A. v. 1755-56). Lahore 
was occupied without opposition and placed under tho conquoror’s 
son, Princo ‘Timur; but an act of intolerance on his part, in 
defiling the sacred tank at Anuitsar, roused the fury of the Sikhs, 
now » rapidly rising sect, Sikh horsomon swarmed round the 
city walls, and assumed so tlueatoning an attitude, that Prince 
‘Timur thought it prudent to xrotire, and Lahore, for tho first 
time (A. D. 1756—B8) fell into the hands of tho Sikhs, Their 
leader, Jassa Singh, a carpenter, al oneo assumed the prerogatives 
of sovorcignty, and struck a coin, hearing tho inscription, “ Coined 
by the grace” of the Khalsah.” ‘Their occupation this timo, 
however, was short-lived ; they were expelled by a new encmy 
in the Mahvattas, under a chief named Ragoba, whom Adinah 
Beg Khan, the deputy of Mir Mannu, had invited to his assistance, 
With their help, he was installed on the vicciegal throne (a, D, 
1758) ; but ho enjoyed his success only a few months, Io diced 
leaving a name still held in some respect as that of the last Mogul 
Governor of Lahore.} 


‘The success.of the Mahrattas Ied to a filth invasion by 
Ahmad Shah (4. p, 1759), which resulted in thoir disastrous 
overthrow at Panipat, a. p, 1761. Ono Buland Khan was mado 
chiof magistrate al Lahore ; but tho Government machinery was 
powerless, tho Silhs, again assumed a formidable appearance, 
and they besieged his successor, Obeid Khan, in the fort of Lahore, 
A sixth descent of the Durani scatlexed tho Sikh locos, ,and 
inflicted on thom » terrible slaughter, near Ludhiana. Ie returned 
by the way of Lahors, and left ono Kabuli Mal governor, the 
country being ravaged by Sikh horsemen, Tho successos of tho 
Sikhs in Sirhind incited Ahmad Shah to widertake his seventh 
invasion ; but ho 1¢tived, somewhat piecipitately, without having 
eflected his object. Kabuli Mal was ojected, and the Silchs 
again bocamo masters of Lahore. 


In 1767, Ahmad Shah made his eighth and last invasion, 
but had*to rotizo without success, havassod by the over-present 
Sikh cavalry. 





* Bilchati Khan, who built tho Sonoti Masjid, or Golden Mosque, in the 
city of Lohtio, was a favorito of this lady; but having, ,in an unlucky hour, 
tnouried her disploasmio, was, by her ordois; sulrounded ang boaten to death 
with shoas, 


+ He was buriod, at Gujranwala, whore his tomb and garden may still bo soon, . 
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During thirty years following the final departure of Ahmad 
Shah (a. p, 1767-1797), the Sikhs were loft to  thorselves, 
and increased in wealth and numbers, They gradually divided 
themselves into indopendent misls, or bands, under the com- 
mand of hereditary chioftains, having a common place of meot- 
ing atJ Amritsar, which was to them what Delphi or Dodona was 
to the Hellenes, or the Ferentine fountain to tho tribes of Latium. 
Lahore, meanwhile, was portioned out amongst a tiumvirate of 
Sikh Chieltains named, zrospoctively, Gujar Singh, Lona Singh 
and Sobha Singh, who are spoken of Lo this day as the 
Three Hakims.” ‘Khe first had his stronghold in a brick fort 
between Shalamar and Lahore, which still boars his name ; Lena 
Singh in the citadel; and Sobha Singh in the gardon of Zobinda 
Begum, which he turned into a fort, now known bythe name of 
Nawakot. 


Invasion op Sau Zeman.—At length, av. 1797, » tho 
spell was again broken, Shah Zoman, the successor of ‘Timur 
on the throne of Kabul, but known in alter-timos as tho blind 
exile of Ludhiana, and tho brother of the unfortunate Shah 
Shujah, made a new attempt to establish a Durani ompixe from 
Kabul to the Ganges, Ilis advanco created the liveliest sonsa- 
tion nob.only in the Punjab, but oven in the Council Chambor ot 
Calcutta. Gvernors-Genoral wrote long minutes,, atgmentod 
tho native army, and laid the foundation of that chronic 
stato of apprehonsion which ended in the. oxpodition to 
Afghanistan, 


In the beginning of the cold soason, uh Zoman appoarod 
before Lahore, and the tall sheop-skin cap of the then youth- 
ful warrior is still recollected, us ho rode upon a prancing slecd 
on the plain fronting the palace, But his expedition was arrested 
by pad tidings from home, and ho zetired, alter exacting a subsidy 
of thirty lakhs from the low wealthy merchants who still romained. 
The noxt year,.it was renowed with no better success ; but the 
event is interesting as being the first occasion on which Ranjit 
Singh, son of Maha Singh, chief of tho Sukhorchakiya misl, came 
prominently into notice, and made the first step towards obtaining 
the sovorcignty of the Punjab, by securing from the ,retiring 
Durani Emperor a formal grant of the chiefship of Lahore. ‘Tho 
history of Lahore is henceforth merged in the history of ita great 
ruler, Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the events of whose life gro fully 
detailed in the now familiar pages of Murray, Cunningham, and, 
the “ History of the Punjab.” From this period, therefore, it is 
Bot proposed to give more than ‘a brief reswme of ovents, 
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Rayarr Sincu.—In 1799, Ranjit Singh became master of 
Lahore, which was then in possession of Sardar Cheit Singh, 
the son of tho “ Triumvir” Lena Singh, aftor a short contest, in 
which Ranjit Singh was aided by the treachery of tho leading 
men, In 1801, Ranjit Singh assumed the title of Strkar, ostab- 
lished a mint, and commenced his career as a sovereign, In 
1802, he obtained the celebrated gun ‘ Zamzamah,” a huge pieco 
which Ahmad Shah had used in the battle of Panipat, but had 
left behind at Lahore, as too unwieldly to take back to Kabul. 
Tho gun had hitherto been in possession of the most powerful 
of the misls, the Bhangis of Amritsar, and came to be regarded 
as the talisman of Sikh empire. [lence its capture by Ranjit Singh 
added greatly to Iris prestige. From this period, tho tide of 
success flowgd on apace ; Jhang, Kasur, Pathankot, Sialkot, Gujrat, 
felt the powor of his arms, and the chiofs of Mooltan, Jullundur, 
and Kasauli, wore glad to ward off an attack by timely submission, 
and acknowledgment of Ranjit Singh as lord paramount. In 
1812, he became possessed of the person of Shah Shujah, and of 
the gem Koh-i-Nur ; efloctually opposed tho’ hitherto irresistible 
progress of Afghan invaders, and r0-occupied the fort of Attock, 
In 1814, ho suffered his first roverso, in an attempt to conquor 
Kashmir ; but he so far succeeded as to obtain from the governor 
a formal 2ocognition of the paramount authority of tho Lahore 
Darbar, In 1818, Mooltan was besieged and taken by his forces, 
and the province annexed to the empire of the Maharaja, In 1819, 
Kashmir was at length conquered. This was followed by the 
annoxation of the Derajat, or tract of country botween tite [Indus 
and tho Suleimek range; and Peshawar was captured in 
1828, : 


Ranjit Singh diod ‘in 1839, lord of the Punjab from tho Bulei- 
man range to the Sutlej, and from Kashmir to beyond Mooltan, 
an ompire little less in extent than that of Jeipal, having a regulr 
aumy and three hundred pieces of artillery. But the Hindu 
supremacy, revived by him, was hollow and unsubstaritial. It 
was based, not upon a national movement, but upon the military 
ardour of a religious sect, whose action he united by the foxes 
of his personal character, Ifence, like othor ompires which 
have been similarly constructed, it was destined to porish mole 
sua Its foundation being thus unstable, with no leading principle 
to give it coherence,—for. the consolidating system of iis founder 
hacl degtroyed the bond of union which once existed in the yearly 
Gurumata, ox assemblage of Sikh chicftains at the Sacred Tank, 
without ovon the prestige of antiquily,—the moshent tho directing 
power was weakened, the fabric of Government fell to picoos, 
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and tho very source of its strength, the large, woll-disciplinea 
army, became the immediate cause of its destruction, 


Succussors or Ranastr Sincu.—As might bo expected, it 
is difficult , as it is useless, to attempt to analyse the motives which 
influenced the several actois in the political drama which followed 
the decease of Ranjit Singh ; indeed what is most remarkable in it, 

sis tho almost total wbsonce of anything like a political faction. 
‘There was, to a certain extent, what may be called a Dogra party, 
composed of the Jwumoo family, who had risen into importance in 
tho later years of the Maharaja, with their adhe.ents ; and tho 
Khalsah party, vepresonted by the Sindhanwalias, who wero ze- 
lated to the family of Ranjit Singh. *But neither of these partics 
droamd of such a thing as the public good. Personal or family con« 
siderations, and zenanah intrigues, wore the niainsprmg of their 
public acts, and their first object was to carry favor with the army. 


‘The successors of Ranjil Singh threw themselves alicrnately 
into tho hands of the one party or the othor, as it suited thoir in- 
terest or caprice, and it thereupon became the object of the partly 
out of favor to got rid of their obnoxious rivals. The first act in 
‘the drama was the murder of Cheit Singh, a minion of the imbecile 
Khavak Singh, Ranjit Singh’s successor, ‘This was done in pur- 
suance of a concerted design botween Nau Nihal Singh, the heir- 
apparent, and the Jummoo party ; but no sooner had tho object 
been attained than Nau Nihal tamed against his friends. 


Kharak Singh died in 1810. Nau Nihal Singh, who, there is 
reason to boliove, had hastened his father's degth by poison, was 
the samo day killed by the fall of a portion of an archway,} as ho 
was procecding on foot from witnessing the cremation of his father’s 
remains, ‘The ashes of futher and son rest side by side bencath tivo 
small domes to the left of the mausoloum of Ranjit Singh. 





* To was murdered whilst sleepmg in tho verandah in front of tho “'Talht,” 
or throng, in the fort, ftom which the Mogul Emporois administorod justice, 


{ Tho achway was close hy tha tomb of Ranjit Singh, and Jed, through 
anothor aivhway, into the Tazuwri Bagh; it has sinco been pulled down. Naw 
Nihal Singh was a young princo of great vigour and activity, and had boon vir- 
tually ruler duting tho last six months of lus fathor’s lifo. Ho has been galled 
tho “ Hotspur ” of the Punjab. ‘The fail of tho aichway was, of course, attributed 
by somo to design, aud Gulab Singh has beon denounced as the author. But 
tho proof is confined to the baro assertions of somo of tho Sikh comtios, and lo 
tho fact that some ondoavours wero mado to conconl, ab first, the amount of 
injwy sustamed by the piinco. On the othor hand, itis not explained by what 
Qelicate mechanism tho fall of a portion of tho archway should be tinted to 
sogpnd, and, until this is explained, the assertion must appear incicdible, while 
the accusation of Gulad Singh is inconsistent with the fact that his own gon was 
one of the victims. ‘ 
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The death of Nau Nihal Singh was followed by a struggle bes 
tween the mother of the deceased prince, in concert with the Sind- 
hanwalia party, and Sher Singh, a disowned son of Ranjit Singh 
nided by Dhyan Singh, the Jummoo prince and favorite of Ranjit 
Singh, The soi-disané queon-regent aided, strange to say, by 
Gulab Singh,* the brother of Dhyan Singh, held the fort, and it 
became necessary for Sher Singh to besiege them. Tho sioge 
lasted four days, from the 14th to the 18th of January 1841, The 
main attacks of the besicgers wore made from the Hazuri Bagh, 
where Sher Singh took up his position, in the then unfinished marble 
pavilion,} in front of the massive gateway of Akbar. Tiwelvo 
cannons were directed against the fort walls, and zamburahs, or 
light guns, used in the mountain warfare of Kashmir, wore placed 
on tho tops,of the minarets of the great mosque of Aurangzeb, 
which overlook the fort. Tho bombardment resulted in the sub- 
mission of the queon and her party, and the coronation of Sher 
Singh, 

Sher Singh, in his turn, fell a victim 10 a coalition between 
the Sindhanwalias and the Dogra chiefs. On the 15th Soptember 
1843 he was assassinated by Ajit Singh, the Sindhanwalia chief, 
while inspecting lovies at a country sont, called Shah Balawal ; and 
its marble lattice window still boars, it is said, the impress of the 
bullet which passed through his heart.t ‘ 

Tlaving succeeded in their attompt, the Sindhanwalias forth- 
with turned their hands against their late ally, Raja Dhyan Siigh, 
who was shol down and cut to piecos within an hour of the death 
of Sher Singh, at the summil of the ascent into the fort from the 
Tazuri Bagh. ‘This led to a second siege of Lahore by ITira Singh, 
son of Dhyan Singh, aided by tho Khalsah army, animated by 
the prospect of high pay and plunder, The wall was broached ; 
Ajit Singh, tho assassin, sprang over tho north-cast angle of the 
fort, and was cut to pieces in the place where he fell ; Lena, Singh, 
already wounded, foll into the hands of the soldiery, and was shot 
and hacked to death. 

* his gonduct of Gulab Smgh is usually attributed to deep design ; ho is 
supposed to have mado a show of resistance, in concert with Dhyan Singh, in 
ardor to obtain snfficiont influonea with the queen-mothot to mduce hor to sur: 
rendor, But Sir George Clatk, whoso position and knowledgn of tho, patios 
givo the groatest weight to his opinion, considers that Gulab Singh’s conduct 
‘was nol designed, but that, boing a guest of tha queon-mother at the timo, hoe was 
simply acting in accordanco with tho Rajpub laws of hosjntahty, in fighting for 
tha protection of his hdstess. 

{They building still bema tho mark of bullets and threo-pound shot fred 
from tho fort-walls on this accasion. 

2 Sher Singh was far infoiior in abihty to his pedoeesser, Nau Nihal Singh, 
The most iamarkable fentute in his characte: was his love of dress ; he is said 
to havo invented o very gaudy silk pattoin which still boars his nome, 
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For a little more than a year Iliva Singh was virtual ruler, 
in the name of Dhalip Singh, the son of the Rani Chandan (or 
Jindan), a queon of Ranjit Singh; he fell owing to a personal 
quarrel with the Rani, and his unpopularity with the fickle Khalsah 
army. He fled, with his adviser, Pandit Jallah, pursued by 
Jowahir Singh, the Rani’s brother,.and troops of Khalsah horse, 

_ From Shahdava the pursuit was closely kept up for some twelve 
miles, until the Pandit fell from his horse, from exhaustion, and 
was cut to pieces.* Hiva Singh continued his flight, and headed 
his pursuers; but imprudently stopping at a village to get 
a draught of water, he was surrounded and slain, after a 
desperate resistance. Jowahir Singh, in .Ins  turn,. became 
unpopular with the ‘“‘pratorians” of Lahore, and was 
deliberately shot on parade. Tal Singh, the paramour of 
Rani Chandan, then became nominally wazir; but the Govern- 
ment was really the will of the army at Lahore. Inritation at 
the defensive preparations mado by the English ‘Government, 
restlessness, and. desire for plunder, prompted the invasion of our 
torritozjes on tho 11th of December 1845. The batllos of Moodkee, 
Firushahr, and Sobraon, and the occupation of Lahore, followed ; 
thon, at length, in the words of a local ballad, “sorrow was 
silenced, and the Sikh empire became a story of the past.” 








PThore aro differont accounts of this affair, bub this is the one commonly 
recelvor. me 


PES 


Area Saidinelly covered, 


Tat Lahore formerly covered a fax larger area than it 
does at present is at once apparent from the extent of the 
tuins of old buildings. Some local authorities, howovex, are of 
opinion that different regions were popular at different poriods, 
and. that at’no one time was the vast extent which the remains 
indicate covered by an inhabited city. But that tho inhabited 
area has greatly shrunk is evident from the fact that of 36 guzars 
or quarters into which Lahore is known to have been divided, 
only 9 aro included within the area of the modern city, Others * 
have supposed that the actual city, that is, the inhabited portion 
of, Lahore, never extended beyond its present limits, and that 
tho mass of debris which overywhere moets the eye is composed 
entirely of the remains of tombs and garden walls. The suppo- 
sition may bo proved to be erroneous, not only by the evidence of 
eye-witnesses, Native and European, such as Bernier, Tavernier, 
and Thevenot, but also from the existence, among the debris, 
of numerous small wells, such as are constructed in the private 
dwelling-houses of a closely-packed city and from the position of 
tho large ruined mosque on tho right-hand side of the Amritsar 
road, known as the Idgah, or place of assembly upon Muhamma- 
dan feast-days, Tlwse buildings aro almost always erected in 
the immediate outskirts of a town; it may be inferred, thorcfore, 
that when this mosque was built the city oxtendod as far as its 
immediate vicinity; but the city is now nearly threo miles off, 
and the building has long ceased to he the rendozvous of the 
Faithful on their holy days. Again, we have a casual notice, in a 
Muhammadan Writer of Alcbar’s tinie, of a certain guzar or quarter, 
which is now desolate and upwards of a mile from the ciby, as being 
the thost populous quarter of Lahore ; and lastly, we have the 
analogy of other Eastern cities, such as Kabul, Tabriz or Ispahan, 
where the suburbs, that.is the portion of the city beyond the walls, 
are fax the most extensive and important parts of tho town. Upon 
the whole it may be ‘considered probable that in its best days, 
that is during tho reign of Shahjehan, the city must have had 
a circuit pf some 16 or 17 miles. The portion of the city outside 
the walls probably consisted of numerous thickly inhabited spots 
connected with the city gates by long bazars,* The intervals 
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between these different quarters were filled up with tombs, 
gardons, and mosques, whose remains now form a conspicuous 
feature in the aspect of the environs of Lahore. The Moti Mahal, 
or “ Regont-street ” of old Lahore, is said to have been in tho 
vicinity of the present givil station, and to this day coins and 
remains of jewellery are occasionally picked up in that locality 
after hoavy rains, 


Jt is oasior to form an idea of the size and extent of the ald 
city of Lahore than of its magnificence. Few cities have suffered 
more from desolating hordes and from anarchy than Lahore 
during the last 120 yoars previous to the inauguration of English 
rule, Hight times did the troops of Ahmad Shah Durani pasa 
through Lahore: Mahrattas and Sikhs have done their work of 
desirection, and the buildings being, for the most part, built of 
brick, have perished and ave perishing rapidly {rom meve exposure, 
"But it is pretty certain, from the accounts we possess and from 
tho absence of any but insignificant specimens of Ilindu and 
Patan remains, that, until the period of the Mogul dynasty, the 
city had no architectural pretension ; on the other hand, in the 
number and importance of its tombs, the profuse use of glazed 
tiles and enamelled frescoes as an architectural decoration, tho 
recurrence of tho bulb-liko dome and somi-domed gateway, wo 
have all the characteristics of the Mogul, or what may be térmed 
tho florid, style of Indo-Muhammadan architecture, standing 
perhaps in a similar relation to the Patan to that which the deco- 
rated style of English architecture bears to that toxmed semi- 
Norman, As far as can bo judged trom oxisting remains, Lahore 
can never have equalled Delhi in its public Iruildings, though. the 
superior size of its private edifices would indicate the existence 
of moro private wealth. Still, the tomb of Jehangir, the palace 
of that prince and of his successor, Shakjehan, the mosque of 
Wazir Khan, the Poarl mosque, the gardens of Shalimar, and 
the’ Badshahi, or Imperial Mosque of Aurangzch, are no mean 
specimens of architecture, and if we could* imagine the 
front of the palace, undisfigured by Sikh and English addi. 
tions, with its colored frescoes:fresh and vivid, the river 
flowing ot its base, and cdstward, as far as the eye could veach, 
a massive quay of masonry, with flights, of steps at intervals 
and gardons extending 10 the water’s edge, the now deserted 
suburbs filled with a thriving population and intersporsed + with 
tombs and pavilions rising amid luxuriant gardens, whose gates 
glittered with many-colored poroelain—we should form a,concep- 
tion of what we have reason to believe: Lahore really was in the 
poriod of ita prime. 
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Lanorn or tam Hiyov Prrtop.—There are no architectural 
remains of the old Iindu city of Lahore, a circumstance which 
might well bs explained by the absence of stone material, and 
the numerous destructive invasions to which the city has been 
subjected ; but if is nob necessary to resort to this explanation, 
for the fact is in accordance with what all Indian architectural 
researches tend to show, namely, that the northern Hindu race 
was not, until a comparatively late period, in the habit of building 
temples, or durable edifices of any kind. Even at Delhi, the 
seat of Hindu dynasties from upwards of a thousand years 
before Christ 140 more than a thousand years after the 
Christian era, and there, where ,is abundance of stone, no speci- 
mens of Tindu architecture exist dating earlier than the tenth or 
the eleventh century, There are some grounds for supposing 
that the old Hindu city of Lahore did not occupy exactly the 
site of the modern city. Twadition poihts to the vicinity of Ichra, 
a village about three miles to the west, as the site of old Lahore. 
The name of the village was formerly Ichra Lahore, a name still 
to"be found, it is said, upon old documents and occasionally 
adopted m hundis, or native bills of exchange, drawn upon Lahore. 
Moreover some of the oldest and most sacred Hindu shrines are to 
be met with in this locality.* Should such be the case, it is not 
improbable that the gateway of the present city, known as the 
Lahori or Lohsri gateway, was so called as being the gateway 
looking in the direction of Lohawar, or old Lahore, just as the 
Kashmirl Gate looks towards Kashmir, and the Delhi Gate of 
modern Dethi to the ancient city of that name, 

, 

Lanore unprr rie Parays,—But there is nob only a total 
absence of old Iindu architectural remains, With the excoption 
ee small mosques in: the hoart of the city, the Nimiwala Masjid 
and Shiranwala Masjid, and the ruins of one or tivo shrines, there 
axe no atchitectural relics of an carlier date than the timé of 
Humayun. This fact, coupled with the silenco of earlier writers, 
leads to the conclusion that Lahore, at the period of tho Patan 
dynasties, though a placc of considerable importance, was not 
remarkable for its extent or the’ bLeanty of its buildings, 
Amir Khosru, at the ond of tho thirteenth century, alludes to 
Lahore and the tain city of Kasur simply as inhabited spots in 
the midst of a desolate waste. Ibn Batuta, who travelled from 
Mooltan to Delhi in the middle of the fourteenth, did not think 
it worth a visit ; Timur, at the ond of the same contury, left 
ij to « subordinate to plunder ; the Emperor Baber, who always 


*T alludo to the Bhairo ka sthan and the Chandrat. 
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took care to see what was to be seen, and in his Memoirs has left 
graphic descriptions of Kabul, Samarkand, and the environs of 
Delhi, leaves Lahoro unnoticed ; lastly Amin Ahmad Razi, author 
of a work called “ Tlaft Aqlim,” dated a, n. 1624, states that, 
until: the time of Akbar, Lahore was nothing more than a number 
of detached hamlets. 


Tn an architectural point of view, therefore, Lahore is 
essentially a Mogul city; and its Muhammadan remains, with 
a few exceptions, are in the Mogul style ; the exceptions being the 
tomb of Shah Mussa, by the railway station, which is Patan; 
and the mosque of Miriam Makani or Miriam Zamani, the style 
of which is transitional between the Patan and the Mogul. 


To the Moguls we owe the introduction of what now form 
three striking characteristics of the principal cities of Uppor 
India, : 


Tn the first place, there grew up with them a new style of 
architecture, more splendid and elaborate, though less massive, 
than tho later Patan, from which it was doveloped. 


Tn the next place, to their love of the picturesque in natire,— 
a pleasing foaturo in their character,—we owe the construction 
of those regularly-planned gardens," with their dense. foliage, 
fountains and imitative cascades, which havo excited the enthu- 
alastic admiration of travellers to the Hast. Coming from tho 
woll-watered valleys and waving foliage of "Ush and Andejan, 
Baber regarded with almost European disgust the dusty, treeless 
plains of the Punjab. In his Memoirs, ho bitterly complains of 
the ugliness of the citios of Ilindustan. “‘Thoy have no walled 
gardens,” he says, “ no artificial water-courses ;” and he seems to 
have lost no time in setling them a good example, by laying out 
a magnificent garden at Agra, “Tho men of Hind,” he continues: 
“who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid 
‘out with such elegance, gave,the name of Kabul to the side of the 
Jumna on which these palaces were built.” 


Lastly, tho same appreciation of natural scenery, combined 
with a solicitude for the preservation of the dead, characteristic 
of, Tartar races, led to the erection of thé numerous garden-enclosed 





pats 
+{b ig romarkablo that thore is no Hindi word in common uso for a gatdon,» 
Bagh ond chaman are Porsion, and rouge Arabic. 
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tombs, which form a picturesque feature of the environs of every 
Mogul city.* 


Remains or tan Moeun Pertop.—Lahore, with its numerous 
gardens, tombs, and ornamental gateways, must have been, in 
the days of its splendour, a fine specimen of an Indo-Mogul city ; 
and though no city has perhaps suffered more from devastations 
and the hand of time, it can still show no mean specimens of 
architecture. In the old gateways leading 10 the fort, we have 
examples of the bold and massive style of Akbar, contrasting 
remarkably with the clegant but somewhat fantastic architecture 
of later periods, In the two elaborately carved vestibules, with 
pillars of red sandstone, supporting a sloping entablature, in the 
quadrangle of the citadel, known as Jehangi’s Khwabgah, we have 
good specimens of the Hindu-Moslem style of art, usually supposed 
to have been peculiar to the time of Akbar. In the tomb of 
Jehangir, ab Shahdara ; the mosque of Wazir Khan, on the south 
side of the city; the Pearl mosque; the Throne-room 
and marble pavilion in the citadel; the tomb of Asof Khan; 
the gardens of Shalimar ; the Gulabi Bagh, or “ Garden of Rose- 
water ;” the yateway of Zeb-ul-Nissa, and the Imperial Mosque 
of Aurangzeb, we have examples of the Indo-Mogul style proper, 
with jits usual charactoristics of bulb-like domes, supported on 
e'aborate pendentives, ogee arches, with feathered edgings, marble 
lattice windows, and. brilliantly enamelled walls: As works of 
art none of them can porhaps bear comparison with the chefs 
Cauwore of Qelhi, Agra, or Fatehpur Sikri ; butrthere is one special 
feature in tho Mogul buildings at Lahore which cannot fail to 
strike observers, ntmely, the profusion and excellence of the 
colored tiling and cnamelled frescoes used as an external decora~ 
tion, By it the architects of the day were enabled to compensate, 
to some oxtent, for the want of stone material and the consequent 
impossibility of sculpture, and. to give to brick walls thet appesr- 
ance of costliness and durability which, in an msthetical point of 
view, is essential to success. The native name of this species of 
decoration is kdst ox kdshi. It appears to have been introduced, 
in the form in which it is found in this part of India, from China, 





* Tho practice of building thoireown monuments scoms at first sight to 
imply o disitust on the part of tho Turki nobles of the pioty of their hohs, It 
must rather, perhaps, be ascribed to the uncertainty, under an Eastern despo- 
tism, of transmitting woalth to postority, and tho cortainty, under any cirown- 
stances, of its being minutely sub‘divided. Most Iargo incomes wore tho result 
oibhor of porsonal favor or peaulation; in oilher case, the fortune gonorally died 
with thospossossor, Wo oan understand, therefore, why a man who had boon 
successful in his gonoration should bo anxious to seouro for himaolf a suitable 
mMonumont,—that ‘ necessary adjunct of a Tartar’s glory,” before tho means 
to do 8o had beon dissipated, 
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through Persia, by the Moguls. Tradition attributes its intro- 
duction to the influence of Tamerlane’s Chineso wife. However 
that may be, the carliest instance, according to Fergusson, is the 
celebrated mosque of Tabriz, built about the ond of the thirteenth 
or boginning of the fourteenth century of our era, just alter the 
conquest of Persia by the Moguls, The noxt is the tomb of 
Muhammad Khudabandah, at Sultaniah, built by the successor 
of Ghazan Khan, the builder of tho mosque at Tabriz, From 
this date, the use of glazed tiles became common in Persia ; but 
it was not till upwards of two centurics from this time that it 
came to beso in Tlindustan. The earliest instance of this mode 
of decoration at Lahore is the tomb of Shah Mussa, built in the 
1sign of-the Emperor Akbar. The colors of this, the oldest speci- 
men, are as vivid, and the decoration is as perfect, asin any of the 
later ones; but the art did not come into general use until the 
dime of Shahjchan, when it took a new form, Encaustio tiles 
were, 10 a groat extent, disused, and the designs were executed 
on a hard kind of cement. This process, being probably cheaper, 
led to the almost universal adoption of kashi designs ds an 
architectural ornament. Ther is hardly a mosque, or a tomb, 
or a gateway, bwlt during this period, the walls of which are not 
covered with them, Strange to say, after the reign of Shah- 
jehan, it became almost cntively disused, and the art may now be 
said to be lost in the Punjab. Colored tiles are still manufactured 
in Lahoré and Mooltan ; but the coloring is very poor, and the 
process of executing colored designs upon plaster is altogether 
unknown. 


Dr, Center, the Chemical Ixaminor to “the Punjab Govern- 
mort, made a careful analysis of specimens of kasht work, and the 
resulis of his analysis avo here given :— 


Anauysts or Kasat Worx py Dr, Cunrer.—-<‘It consists 
ossentially of a layor of glass spoad on hard kind of plaster—- 
sometimes on a material porcelancous in structure, On analysis, 
the glass was found to be an ordinary silicate colored by metallic 
oxides, The plaster was found to he composed of a mixture of 
dime and silicoous sand, the hardness being due to silication, 
which accounts for its bearing the heat required to fuso glass. 
It is vemarkable that an old Buddhist cast was found to he 
composed of a similar material. I.got specimens made at tho 
laboratory by an old man who practises tho art at Lahore, but the 
work was very inferior. Tho glazo wanted putity and polish, 
and he made hig plaster as hard as a stonc. The finest specimens 
in Lahore are to be secon on Wazir Khan’s Masjid, where tho 
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glazing is very fine, but the plaster is easjly broken, so that it has 
been déstroyed in many places. 


“The work consists of three parts—Is/, the plaster called 
khamir ; 2nd, the glass called kanch ; and, 3rd, a material called 
asthar, put between them. The first operation is to make an 
casily fusible glass by melting powdered siliceous sandstone 
with carbonate of soda. Portions of the glass are pounded, 
mixed and fused with metallic oxides to produce glasses of 
various colors. Considerable skill was shown in producing the 
oxides from the metals or from the raw materials of the bazar. 
In particular, a spevies of black sand got from Ajmer is used to 
furnish three colors—black, grew and blue, J+ contains sulphuret 
of copper and magnetic, iron sand, These were separated by 
washing according to their specific gravities, and were reduced 
to oxides in the furnace, 


“The khamir is made by mixing siliceous sand, lime and a 
quantity of the pounded glass first prepared, and according 
to the’ quantity, of glass used it turns out’s hard kind of mortar, 
or has a porcelaneous structure. It is made into a paste with 
rice water, and cut into pieces suitable, for the pattern, It is 
then dried at a gentle heat, and afterwards covered with the 
asthar, which'consists of limo or pounded glass containing a large 
quantity of lead. This is suspended in a viscid fluid and painted 
on. the plaster, and its use is to cover small inequalities and to act 
as a medium to unite the glass and the plaster. 


“The colored, glasses are thon pounded, suspended in a 
viscid fluid, made trom muecilaginous plants, and painted over 
the asthar, and the whole is placed in the furnace till all the glass 
on the surtace is fused, The pieces of the pattern are. then put in 
their places and fixed by cement.” 4 


* But although the art, as practised in India and Persia, seoms 
to have been derived from China at the end of the thirteenth 
certtury, it has, doubtless, existed in other forms among Semitic 
yations from far more ancient times ; and it is remarkable that 
the term ashi is said to be neither Hindi nor Tartar, but-of 
Arabic origin, and akin 10 the Hebrew kos, 2 cup. The art 
was imported‘into Europe by the Arabians at the end of the 
ninth century, and adopted by the Italians, under the name of 
megoliet, in the manufacture of carthenware, in the fourteenth, 
The art thus introduced was rapidly developed, and gave birth, 
in time, to the porcelain wares of Palissy, Limoges, Sevres, 
and Dresden, , . * 
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'Thus, while the nations of India and Persia, appreciating 
as deeply as ourselves tho sthetical value of the art, employed 
it largely, but almost solely, as an architectural ornament, those 
of the West at once applied it to articles of everyday utility ; and 
the zesult is that, while the art is woll-nigh lost in India, in Europe 
it has made, and is still making, rapid strides in improvement, , 


Princo Kamran, brother of the Emperor Tlumayun, when 
Viceroy of the Punjab, seems to have given the first impulse to the 
architectural adornment of Lahore by building a palace and 
garden near the suburb of Naulalha, and extending thence to 
.the vivor Ravi. The palace was afterwards occupied by Asof 
Khan. All that remains of the palace is a large galeway, now 
used as a plivate’house, in the vicinity of Lena Singh’s Chauni. 
But tho period of Lahore’s greatest. splendour was tho xeigns of 
Akbar, Jehangir, Shahjehan, and Aurangzeb. Gardens, tombs, 
mosques, palaces, sprang up in every direction ; the population 
increased, suburbs arose, until the city became, in the words of 
Abul-fazl, “the grand resort of people of all nations,” . 


Akbar, ag we have seen, made Lahore his capital for some 
fourteen years, during which time ho repaired and enlarged the 
fort, and surrounded it and the city with a wall, portions of which 
‘still xemain, though it was almost rebuilt of the commencement 
of the present century by Ranjit Singh, In the fort, up to within 
a few years, there wero left some good specimens of the peculiar 
style of architecture adopted by Akbar; bub they are nearly all 
destroyed ; the Alcbari Mahal, or Chamber of Akbar, has beon 
razed to the ground, and the smaller thron’-room has been so 
altered by modorn additions {hat it is hardly recognisable as an 
antique building, Other architectural remains of the period are the 
tomb of Shah Chivagh used as a Government Office ; the 
tomb of Kasim Khan, once the trysting-place of tho Lahore 
wrestlers, and now the residence of tho Lieutonant-Goverior 
of the Punjab; the tomb of Shah Mussa ; and a mosque called 
the mosque of Kala Khan on the right hand of the road from 


Lahore to Meean Meer. 


" Phe following is the description of Lahoro during the reign 
of Akbar given by Abal-fazlin the Ain Akbart :— 


“ Lahore is a very large and populous city. The fort and 
palace are of brick and lime, and, when this city was for some time 
the seat of Government, many other capital buildings were treated, 
and gardons laid’ out with taste and elegance ; it bocame the grand 
resort of people of ail nations, and there manufabtures were brought 
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to the highest pitch of perfection. Through Ilis Majesty’s (Akbat's) 
encouragement, gardeneis were brought fiom [ran and ‘Turan, who 
cultivated the vine and various kinds of melons, ‘The manufacture 
of silk and woollen carpets was introduced, together with that of 
brocades, In short, here could be obtained the choicest produce 
tions of Tuén and Turan, ” 


‘The Emperor Johaugir built but little, but there ave specimens 
of his architecture inthe greater Khwabgah, or Sleeping Palace ; 
the Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, formerly the Chapelle Royule 
for the imperial harem, hut now used as the Clovernmont treasury 3 
and the tomb of Anarkali, which, after having sorved a variety of 
secular pprposes, has ended in beeoming the Station Church, 


The following account of Lahore as it was in tho-reiyn of 
Jchangir, taken from a narrative of the travels of Richard Still and 
John Crowther,” two Englishmen, who found their way to the 
Punjab, “ in search of trade ,” in 1626, will be of interest: -~ 


“Tywhove, ” they say, “ is one of the best cities of India plonti- 
ful of all things, ov, in Master Coryat’s words, ‘such a delicate and 
oven tract of ground as I never saw before,’ A iow of trees ex- 
tends itself on both sides the way {rom the town’s end of Lahore, 
twenty days’ journey, to the town’s end of Agra, most of them 
hearing a kind of mulberry. The way is dangerous by night for 
thieves ; by day, socure..., Every five or six course (hogs)’ 
there are faire scraies of the kings or nobles, beautifying the way, 
in memory of their names, and entertainment of travellers, where 
you may have a chamber and a place to get your horse, with a store 
of horso-meat ; but, {n many of them, little provision for men, 
hy reason of the Banian superstition. , , . . Merchants resort to this 
citie out of all parts of India, émbarking their goods for 'Tatta, 
the chief city in Sind. Twelve or fourteen thousand camels lading 
yearly pass Irom hence to Persia by Candahar. ” 


During the reign of Shahjehan, Lahore, though no longer the 
dar-ul-hukumat, ov capital, was still a place of importance. It 
slay on the route of the imperial marches 10 Kashmir, and was the 
msenal and rendezvous of the armies despatched to Ballh and the 
North-West frontier. It, theicfore, continued io increase in size 
and splendour, The palace was enlarged and beautified under 
the superintendence of Aso{‘Khan, and tho entire frontage eover- 
od. with brilliantly colored designs in porcelain wok, ‘Ihe benuli- 
ful tomb, of Jehangir, at Shahdara ; the mosque of Wazir Khan, 


on the south side of the city; the gardens of Shalimar ; the 
—— 





" Puréhas, his Pilgrimage.” 
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gateway of the Gulabi Bagh; the Idgah; the tomb of Mian 
Mir; the summet-house of Wazir Khan, now used as the Station 
Library; the gateway of Zch-ul-Nissa; and, lastly, the tombs 
which line the read between Anarkali and the Shalimar gardens, 
are among the works of the period. The route from Agra to 
Lahore, in tho early part of the seventeenth century, is deserihed 
by a Ewopean traveller :"—“ One continued alley, drawn in a 
atraight line? and planted on both sides with date-trees, palm. 
iwees, coco-irecs, and othor kinds of fruit trees.” 


An interesting account of Lahore as it was in the period of 
the Fmperor Shehjehan is given in the accompanying translated 
extract trom the Itinerary of Fra Sebastian Manrique, a, Spanish 
monk, who visited Lahore in 1641 — 


fixrravr Rom we Jrmemrary or Fra Smnasnan Man- 
nigun--“On the 2ist day from our departure front Agra, at 
smuriso, we came in sight of tho cily of Lahore, which is largo and 
vapacious ; but large as ib appeared, Uhore were not houses enongh 
for the accommodation of the poople, who were oncamped for 
hall a loague outside the city. Tt is a handsome and well-ordered 
city, with large gateways axl pavilions of various colors. J 
entered the city—a very difficult undertaking on account of the 
number of people who fillod the streats, some on loot, somo’ on 
camels, somo on elophants and othors in small car{s, jolting,one 
against the other as they went along. Thoso who host could, 
passod on first. This heing the reeciving hour at Court, many of 
tho gontry were procesding theve, accompanied by as many as 
600 followers on horseback, 


“ Hinding it dificult to procecd on acconnt of the concourse 
of people, we clocided 10 change our route, and teturned ahoul a 
musket’s shot [rom the erowd and took our stand under soma 
trees outside tho city, where wero a number of pegple aélling and 
preparing food for the multitude, who were moving abont—some 
eating, some selling, and others looking on, J was ono jnbng the 
‘latter, and my curiosity prompted mo to proceed still {nrther, until, 
at last, 1 arrived at the principal bazar, whore the odour from 
without proparéd you for what you were to sob inside—a greab 
many shops, or, more properly speaking, kitchens,-in which were « 
sold meats of various kinds, animals, dorostic and-wild. In place 
of tho pig, which is never used, horse-flesh is supplied you 
ynstead, Some shops contrined fowls of all kinds; in others 





* 
* J. Albgtl dg Mandolslo, » gontloman belonging to the ombassy sent by 
the Duke of Holstein to the Grand Duke of Muscovy and the King of Persia, in 
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might be seen things of all descriptions suiled to the taste of all, 
classes, such as butter, oil, scents,, brinjalls, mangoes, plantains, 
&e, Neither was thero wanting in this bazar the most simple 
commodity, such as rice, herbs, and vegetables. The common 
bread is made of a mixture of all kinds of flour baked on sheets 
of iron and in carthern pots, and is known by the name of 
apas. People who travel in caravans use a second kind of 
broad, named curuchas, which is made of white flour, This 
bread is also used by the better classes. A third bread, named 
regunis, is a finer bread made 4f the best flour and purified butter, 
Besides what I have already enumerated, there is a great deal 
more 4o be seen in these bazars; but’ I think I have men- 
oned onough to satisfy the curious reader, But what I most 
admired was the moderate price at which these things might 
be had. A man might eat abundantly and royally for 
two silver reals (five pence) per day, The abundance o! the 
provisions and cleanliness of tho strecis surprised me much; 
also the peate and quictness with which everything was con- 
netetl, as well as the jusiness and rectitude of people towards cach 
other; so that merchant and merchandise remain perfectly 
secure from thieves, 


“The city of Lahore is ,beautifully situated, commanding 
agreenble views, having on one side a river with crystal waters 
which descend from tho mountains of Kashmir, and continues 
ils course, moistening and" fertilizing the ground, till it arrives 
at the ojty of Mooltan, where it pays ils tribulo to the famous 
Indus. Lahore, the second city of the Mogul empire (as well on 
account-ol riches a8 its size) is ornamented with fine palacos and 
gardens, also tanks and fountains. As to tho abundance of pro- 
visions, it would bo unnecessary here to describe it. ‘Tho 
riches of the principal street (known as the Bazar del Choco), 
it shown 1d advantage, would equal the richest: European mart,” 


Aw the date of the accession of Aurangzeb, A.D. 1658, Lahore 
nust havo fallen off in wealth and ‘populousness from what ib 
was in the days of his predecessors, ‘he absence of tho Court, 
and the foundation of Shah-jehanabad, or New Delhi, had drawn 
away the bulk of tho artificers and trading population to that 
more favored locality ;*and when Bernier passed through it in 
1664, the houses had begun to look dilapidated, and the long 
alreets of the city to be disfigured with ruins. Tt was still, however, 
the enpital of the mosi important ,provinee of the empire 
and was bencfitted by tho, occasional presence df ihe Emporor 
during his march {o Kashmir, at the heginming of the hot 
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season, In the fourth year of his reign, the cily having suffered 
much from the encroachments of the river, Aurangzeb had a 
massive quay of masonry constructed for upwards of three miles 
along the river’s bank. ‘The quay, it is said, was faced with lead ; 
flights of steps, at intervals, led down to the water's edga ; and 
vows of Porsian wheels, projecting over the side, made the waters 
of the Ravi evailable for mrigaling the gardens which lined its 
banks. ‘The work is compared by a contemporary writer to the 
“vampart built by Secander Dhulkarnein against the inewrsions 
of Gog and Magog ;” and as a rampart, indeed, it proved most 
eflectual, for 1 not only effected tho object of saving the 
city from destruction, but seared away the river altogether, The 
yemains of the quay, or “ Bund of Alamgir,” as it is 
called, are still traceable between the north-cast end of 
tho forl and the village of Bhogewal. But the great work 
of the period is the-Jama Masjid, or Musalman Cathedral, tho 
mos suiking building al Jaahoro, whose whiio marble domes 
and almost colossal minarets may be seen for miles,—a‘ building 
said by some to have owed its origin to the Emperor's pious xémorse 
for the murder of his brother, Dara Sheko, and by others to a 
desire 10 eclipse the boautios of the mosque‘of Wazir Khan. 


The completion of this mosque may ho said to close the 
architectural history of Lahore. Later attempls, such as — the 
Golden Mosque of Bikhari Khan, and the palace and tomb of 
Khan Bahadur, ab Begampura, only prove how architectural 
taste foll with the fall of the empire, and became a mongrel 
style—half-Muhammadan ond hall-Lindu, 


From this time, until the establishment of a Sikh kingdom 
by Ranjit Singh, Lehoro was subject to poriodical invasion, 
pillage, and depopulation, and was thus reduced [rom a mighty 
city to little more than a walled township in a circle ‘of rninous 
waste, Quarler after quartor became deserted. ‘The wealthy 
rosidonts of Guzar Langar Khan relinquished their oxtrémuval 
palaccs, and retired for safoty within the city walls ; the merchants 
and traders fled in numbers to Amritsar; the  artificors were 
dispersed, some ‘following the invading armies on their Yveturn 
march to Kabul, others finding their way 1o ITindustan, At 
longth, the inhabited portion of the city Was confined 10 the aren 
surrounded by the wall of Akbar; outside was ruin and devastation, 
Such was tho slate of Lahore when it came into the possession 
of Ranjit Singh, and iis aspect of desolation is thus graphically 
desoribed in the followiig oxtravi from the diary of an 
Tuglish officer, “who visited the Sikh capital in the yoar 1809 :—- 
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“Qdth May—I1 visited the ruins of Lahore, which afforded 
a melancholy picture of fallen splendour, Tere the lofty dwel- 
lings and masjids, which, fifty years ago, raised’ their tops to the 
skies, and were the pride of a busy and active population, are 
now crumbling into dust, and in less than half a century more will 
he levelled 10 the ground. In going over these ruins, 1 saw nol a 
human being,— all was silence, solitude, and gloom.” 


As might have been expected, no great improvement upon 
this state of things was eflecied during Sikh z¢yime. The cdomin- 
ation of a peasant race, of martial habits, under a sovereign 
ignorant of the alphabet, is not encouraging to the development 
of architectural taste; noverthcless Ranjit Singh, unlettered 
and unpolished as ho was, had an idea that architecture was a 
good thing. Accordingly, he stripped the Muhammadan tombs 
of their marble facings, and. sent them to adorn the Sikh temple 
at Amritsar, Ile restored the Shalimar gardons, which had gone 
to ruin during the troublous times of Ahmad Shah; but at, the 
same time laid ruthless hands upon the marble pavilions by the 
central reservoir, and substituted structimes of brick and plaster 
in their stead. + lle twmed the sarai, which separated the fort 
and palace from the Jama Masjid, into a private garden, and 
placed therein the marble edifice which remains to this day the 
architectural chef-d’wnvre of his reign—-an example of judicious 
spoliation and. hybrid dosign.* Besides the above, » few unsightly 
domples to Siva, cxected in honor of » favorite wife or dancing 
girl, and somo tasteless additions to the fort, comprise all tho 
architectural works gf Ranjit Singh at Lahore. One of the latest 
specimens of Sikh architecture is {he mausoloum of Ranjit Singh 
himself, his son and grandson. The building is, as usual, in 
dosign substantially Uindu, overlaid with Muhaammadan details, 
and does not bear close inspection; but the effect at a distance 
is not unpleasing, Within, a Jotus, carved in marble, set bencath + 
uw canopy, matks the spot where the ashes of the Lion of Lahore 
ara laid ; around it aro cleven smallor ones, in momory of those > 
who bumed themselves upon his funeral pyre. f 

a 


* @ 8The building was Uto Joint production of a Muhammadin and‘a thndu 
‘She materials were Laken from tho tombs of Asof Khan and Johangir at Shab. 
data, and that of Zebinda Bogam, at Nawakot, 


f Tho last ocodsion on which, the 1it0 of sutieo wns practised at Lahoto ‘vas 
itt the burying of tho tomains of tha murdered Dhyan Singh. But in Kashmit 
an attompt at suttes was mide as lato as 1857%,on the death pot Dhyan Singh's 
brothot, Maharaja Gidab Singh. ‘Chousands of porsotls haddssombled, and tho 
viotims wore 1eady, but tho cnergolic romionstrances of tho vil Commissionar. 
Coptain Urmston, provented its beitg carritd out, 


94 SIME PALACES. 


The palaces of the Sikh nobility show the snmo blending of 
Jlindu and Muhawmadan design, and avo firthor disfigured by 
sinall angtlar chambers perched on the highest part of the building, 
1o catch the breoze in the hot weather and rains, ‘The walls of 
the chambors are gaudily but roughly painted with scones, 
sometimes of a rcligious, sometimes of a warlike or — sportive 
character, ‘The former are gonorally taken from the life of ICrishen 
ot of Baba Nanak ; the fighting scenes zelate chiefly to conflicts 
with tho Afghans of the north-west frontier, but none are 
remarkable as works of art. 
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